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Practical Help for the Rotterdam School 


published an appealing story of the 

terrible effects of the war on the 
School for the Deaf in Rotterdam, Holland, 
and offered to forward contributions of 
money from schools and sympathizers in 
this country. Small amounts have trickled 
in, and now heartening news has come 
from the day school in Newark, New 
Jersey. 


The Children Did the Job 


The children of the three highest grades 
in the Bruce Street School, of Newark, 
undertook a campaign for the Rotterdam 
School as a school project. 

First, the eighth grade solicited funds 
throughout the school on Bruce Street, and 
collected $42.74 from the seventy-three 
pupils. They then consulted the Nether- 
lands Consul in New York, and the head 
of the Newark Junior Red Cross. In ac- 
cordance with suggestions received from 
these sources, the children planned to send 
three types of gifts—educational, health, 
and toys. 

The children made lists and did all the 
shopping independently. Finding that hair- 
bows cost ten cents each, the girls in one 
class bought ribbon and bobby pins and 
made the bows at a cost of three cents 
each! Their original plan was to send 
ten small boxes, but when they learned 
from the post office that they could send 
eleven pounds per package, they decided to 
use six larger boxes instead. They packed 
the boxes, wrapped and weighed them, and 
took them to the post office. This is what 
they contained :’ 


So months ago the VoLtTa REVIEW 
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Educational Articles 
12 doz. pencils with rubbers 
1 doz. compasses 
1 doz. protractors 
3 doz. penholders 
1 box pen points 
20 lbs. pads, lined paper and note books 
6 boxes assorted crayons 
24 spools thread 
12 thimbles 
12 packages needles 


Health Articles 
3 doz. tooth brushes 
3 doz. tooth paste and powder 
3 doz. cakes of soap 
3 doz. combs 
3 doz. face cloths 
1% doz. large towels 
18 girls’ handkerchiefs 
18 boys’ handkerchiefs 
Toys, Ete. 

4 doz. hair bows 
14 bags of marbles 
3 boxes of dominoes 
2 doz. pairs of socks 
1 pencil box 
12 balls 
12 picture books for coloring 

The postage was quite a heavy item, but 
the school’s Parent-Teacher Association 
came to the rescue and assumed that ex- 
pense. 


Miss Mary E. Biller, Head Teacher of the 
Newark School, says: 

“While the main purpose of the project 
was to help the Rotterdam School in a 
spirit of sympathy and friendship, it also 
furnished valuable lessons in geography, 
arithmetic, and language. The children 
wrote letters to the children in Rotterdam, 
and Joan and Jean VanderSchalie, the two 
children in the picture, took them home 
where their parents, who are natives of 
Holland, translated them into Dutch.” 
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Visual Hearing and the Deaf 


By Loretta McDermott WINTERS AND CATHERINE TERESA MCDERMOTT 


times inventors climb up the wrong 

tree in their search for the right answer 
and as a result the world chalks up another 
invention. Take Alexander Graham Bell, 
for instance. Educators of the deaf re- 
member Melville Bell’s system of Visible 
Speech symbols. Continuing his father’s 
researches along these lines, Alexander 
Graham Bell began searching for ari auto- 
matic method of recording visible speech 
patterns. From this came the idea of the 
telephone—and_ the visible patterns of 
speech went into oblivion for more than 
sixty years. 

Today it is the hope of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company ultimately to bring tele- 
phony to the deaf. Before the recent war, 
it began once more, with all the tremen- 
dous facilities that the telephone and its 
children have made possible, to work on 
visible patterns of sound. The results were 
reported in the VoLta Review for Decem- 
ber 1945, and they will be demonstrated 
in New York at the June meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


= are funny things. Often- 


A Deaf Engineer 


The young man who will be the star of 
the demonstration is Edgar Bloom, con- 
genitally deaf. 

For those who will see him at the con- 
vention a few details may be of interest. 
While at Public School “47,” the public 
day school for the deaf in New York City, 
he won many lip reading contests and 
proved an exceptional student from the 
start. Upon graduation he continued his 
studies at De Witt Clinton High School 
and finished in the usual four years. Not 
so usual for a profoundly deaf student! 

Have you ever been asked whether a 
deaf person could be graduated from a 
college for hearing people? Or from a 





EDGAR BLOOM 


graduate school? Mr. Bloom is that kind 
of man. In 1928 he matriculated at Co- 
lumbia, and after four years of hard work 
he was granted his B. A. degree. Right 
upon the heels of that degree he received 
another from the same university, his mas- 
ter of science in chemical engineering. 

Following that he took a trip around 
the world. On board a freighter of the 
Dollar Line he sailed for the Far East. 
In true American fashion Mr. Bloom dry- 
ly explains what our recently returned 
“vets” heartily corroborate—that the cities 
in the Far East, in plain language, smell. 
Shanghai differed in only one respect: it 
smelled worse. He was glad to get home. 

One month after his return to the States 
he met Miss Bauerle, a graduate of the 
Mount Airy School, and in 1939 he mar- 
ried her. (Pardon this diversion. ) 

To return to our story. We must remem- 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Dr. and Mrs. Ewing Honored in St. Louis 


By Harriet TRAUB 


Speech Pathology, whose annual con- 

vention met in St. Louis May 3rd and 
4th, with headquarters at Central Institute, 
had as lecturers and honored guests Dr. 
and Mrs. Alexander W. G. Ewing, distin- 
guished educators of the deaf from Man- 
chester, England. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing spoke on and 
demonstrated the following subjects: 

“Home Training for Deaf ‘Underfives’ ”’; 
“Development of Lip Reading and Con- 
servation of the Natural Voice of Infancy”; 
“The Ascertainment of Deafness in Chil- 
dren of Preschool Age”; “Auricular Train- 
ing and Its Relation to the Oral Method of 
Teaching the Deaf”; “The Combination of 
Lip Reading with the Use of Hearing 
Aids.” 

Dr. Marie Mason of the speech De- 
partment of Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, gave a paper that was illus- 
trated by films entitled, “Visual Hearing.” 

Dr. Jean Utley, in private practice in 
Chicago, spoke on “Lip Reading Achieve- 
ment Tests.” 

Miss Audrey Hicks of Central Institute 
demonstrated an acoustic class. 

Dr. Gladys Pugh of Central Institute 
gave “Summaries from an Appraisal of 
Reading Abilities of Acoustically Handi- 
capped Children.” 

Dr. S. R. Silverman of Central Institute 
spoke on “War Research on Hearing.” 

On Friday afternoon there was a tea 
in the Lounge of Central Institute, and 
on Saturday all delegates were the guests 
of Central Institute for luncheon. 


ik HE National Forum on Deafness and 


New Officers for Forum 


At the business meeting Saturday morn- 
ing new officers were elected as follows: 

President, none was elected. 

Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2nd Vice-President, Miss Alice Streng, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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3rd_—s«vVice-President, Miss 
Scyster, Jacksonville, III. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Augusta Roe- 
der, St. Louis, Mo. 
Asst. Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen 


Cryden, Dayton, Ohio. 


Margaret 


Pupils’ Demonstrations 


A program was given by the pupils of 
Central Institute to honor Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing and the opening of the convention. 
It included skits by each department of the 
school. The “babies,” aged 2 to 6, gave a 
typical nursery-school play with the sun, 
rain, plants that grow, etc. Each child 
spoke a few words that were, for the most 
part, intelligible to listeners in all parts of 
the large auditorium. One said, “I am the 
sun,” another, “Oh, what beautiful flow- 
ers,” etc. 

The Primary Department, children of 
grades 1 to 3, presented “Snow White.” 
This was costumed elaborately and seemed 
remarkably well cast. The woodsman could 
not possibly have been anything but a 
woodsman, nor was it at all credible that 
the wicked queen spends most of her time 
being a good little girl 10 years old. But 
the Seven Dwarfs stole the show, especially 
when Dopey came round again to get more 
than his share of kisses from Snow White. 
It seemed impossible to believe these ap- 
parently normal happy children are, for 
the most part, totally deaf. 

The Rotating Department includes chil- 
dren of grades 3 to 8 and-is so called 
because the classes move from one teacher 
to another for each subject. These chil- 
dren, typical bobby-soxers, presented a 
series of scenes from the history of St. 
Louis. In the first scene terrified Indians 
on the Mississippi saw “palefaces” for the 
first time and accepted gifts from Chouteau 
and Laclede, French founders of St. Louis. 
An Indian dance followed which, by its 
precise rhythm, belied the children’s deaf- 
ness. In a scene down on the levee, picka- 
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ninnies danced and fine ladies in hoop 
skirts talked about being “afraid to use 
that new invention, the telephone,” while 
their companions, gentlemen in Prince Al- 
berts and -stove-pipe hats, discussed the 
new installation of gas lights. 

A party scene from the °20’s was almost 
complete—from an expertly-done “Charles- 
ton” to the girls’ ghastly, waistless dresses 
and spit curls. The only thing lacking was 
hip flasks. The scene of today was hilari- 
ously funny and no léss complete. It in- 
cluded a long, bored nylon line, a city 
sanitation officer chasing (with a flit gun) 
a large rat (rat extermination currently be- 
ing a great. problem in St. Louis) between 
the legs of a picket and off past the young 
couple frantically looking for an apartment. 
At this point a couple of veterans opened 
their coats to bare chests, with the elo- 
quent words, “No shirts!” The curtain 
fell, finally, on the mad scramble that oc- 
curred when the salesgirl came out shout- 
ing, “This is the last pair of nylons!” 

Finally the Corrective Speech Depart- 
ment presented a radio quiz show. This 
department includes all speech pathologies 
due to causes other than deafness, though 
many of these children do have some hear- 
ing loss. The work ranges from nursery 
school through the 6th grade. (Children 
who can do 6th grade work in this de- 
partment are usually able to leave Central 
Institute to enter ordinary schools for the 
rest of their grade-school education.) The 
quiz show’s theme song, a take-off on a 
popular singing advertisement, was, “Super 
speech, super speech, lots more voice with 
super speech!” The speech was almost 
wholly intelligible. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ewing Honored 


After a tea at Central Institute, the 
Ewings were formally inducted into Mu 
Iota Sigma, honorary fraternity for teach- 
ers of the deaf. The initiation, which took 
place in the Central Institute College build- 
ing, was made impressive by the fact that 
members were present from far parts of 


the United States. The National President. 
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Frances Frische, of Jacksonville, IIl., con- 
ducted the initiation. 

Later a dinner was given by Mu Iota 
Sigma in honor of the Ewings, at the 
Branscome Hotel. After the 43 guests had 
finished their dinner and Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman of the Alpha Chapter had spo- 
ken a few words, to which Dr. Ewing made 
gracious reply, Mrs. Ewing arose. For 
about five minutes the slender little Eng- 
lishwoman spoke, holding everyone spell- 
bound. Essentially this is what she said; 

“Friends, we thank you for this very 
great honor which you have bestowed on 
us, and through us, on all English teachers 
of the deaf. We are deeply grateful to 
you Americans for all the hospitality you 
are handing out to us. That’s your expres- 
sion, you know— handing out.’ (Here she 
smiled twinklingly.) 

“We wish we could tell you, but we 
cannot possibly, what teachers of the deaf 
in England have known during the war. 
In London, especially, they stayed through 
conditions that are—indescribable. For, 
you know, deaf children could not be 
evacuated. They stayed with their teach- 
ers. Sometimes their schools, homes, all 
went in a single night. At last they had 
to leave. The teachers fled with their chil- 
dren to the country where they lived in 
the crudest buildings—huts—in the most 
dreadfully crowded circumstances. There, 
for months and months and months, they 
lived, hungry and cold most of the time, 
in constant danger; and yet they managed 
somehow, to teach those children. They 
had no pencils, no paper, no chalk, no 
blackboards.” (At this the assembled 
teachers gasped, knowing how nearly im- 
possible it is to teach a deaf child any- 
thing without visual aid.) “The only ma- 
terial they had for kindergarten work was 
newspaper! Plain newsprint, painted by 
themselves or by the children. 

“But they carried on. Through the most 

(Here, after a pause, Mrs. Ewing 
gritted her teeth, entirely out of character 
with the gentle little woman she had seemed 
all along.) “. . . diabolic circumstances— 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Gainful Employment for the Deaf 


By Micuaet J. SHORTLEY 


ANY services are provided which 
M enable the deaf and the hard of 

hearing to work successfully in 
gainful employment or to secure and hold 
better positions than they now have. The 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
various State Divisions of Vocational Re- 
habilitation cooperate to provide these serv- 
ices. Every State has an agency that has 
the responsibility of carrying out these two 
purposes. 

The deaf and the hard of hearing wish 
to know two things; first, what will State 
Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation do 
to help a potentially employable person 
overcome his hearing handicap; and sec- 
ond, how will they do it. Those already 
gainfully employed, but ambitious to im- 
prove their skills and therefore their op- 
portunities for promotion, wish to know 
what steps they should take to qualify for 
and secure. better positions. 

The first thing to do is to make con- 
tact, either by letter or personal call, with 
some member of the staff of the State re- 
habilitation services: Inquire at the Volta 
Bureau, at a school for the deaf, or from 
an executive secretary of a society for the 
hard of hearing, for the name and address 
of the state supervisor or director; or ask 
your county or city school superintendent. 
It is not necessary, however, to have his 
name. Simply address a letter to Director 
of Vocational Rehabilitation at your State 
capital and the letter will be delivered. 


If you are convinced that you may bene- 
fit, you will file an application for rehabili- 
tation service. Then you will be inter- 
viewed as the first step in a plan of re- 
habilitation designed just for you. You 
will be given a thorough physical examina- 
tion by a physician, without cost to you. If 
this examination shows that you need or 
can use a hearing aid, eye glasses, or any 
other prosthetic appliance, or that you need 
hospitalization and medical or surgical 


care, the rehabilitation division will help 
you pay for them to the extent that you 
cannot do so yourself, provided, of course, 
that these things will better qualify you for 
employment. This service is called physi- 
cal restoration. 

A counselor will be assigned to work 
with you in developing and carrying out 
your plan of rehabilitation. Through con- 
versation, aptitude tests, study of your 
school and employment records, you and 
your counselor will arrive at an agreement 
as to a suitable employment aim for you. 
If you already have the skills needed, the 
counselor will help you find a position. 
If you need further training to acquire 
more skills, the counselor will arrange for 
that at no cost to you. The rehabilitation 
service pays the cost. It will also pay the 
cost of living and travel during the train- 
ing period where definite need for such 
assistance is established. 

Placement in satisfactory employment 
and follow-up contacts to see that you are 
well adjusted and doing well are part of 
the services offered. 

Several State divisions of vocational re- 
habilitation have special consultants for the 
hard of hearing and the deaf. They are: 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 
In Mississippi there is a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Mississippi School for the 
Deaf, whereby the school principal serves 
as a consultant when special problems arise 
concerning the deaf or hard of hearing. In 
Texas the consultant on hearing problems 
is employed by the State School for the 
Deaf during the school year and by the 
Rehabilitation Division during the sum- 
mer. He devotes his entire time to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Even though your State may not have 
special workers for the hard of hearing and 
the deaf, you are assured of careful analy- 
sis of your problems and the best possible 
assistance. 
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My Complicated Life 


By JouN 


CHAPTER ONE 


Y earliest years, it seems to me, 
M must have been spent traveling 

from place to place, as my father, 
Spencer Tracy, was traveling with various 
theatrical companies. My mother, Louise 
Tracy, and I were with him wherever he 
went. Thus, I was born on the road. The 
place was Milwaukee and the time the 
early twenties. 

Mother and Father did not realize | was 
deaf until almost a year after I arrived 
in this world. Upon their discovery, they 
immediately took me¢to several doctors. 
However, the doctors said they could do 
nothing about it. Then Mother began to 
teach me and taught me until | was three, 
when she took me to Wright Oral School 
in New York. 

I remember we were living in an apart- 
ment in New York while I went to that 
school. I remember especially when Father 
amused me with his grotesque costumes and 
make-ups at night before I went to sleep. 
A boy named “Jack” who lived down be- 
low our apartment played with me often, 
and I remember quite well about it be- 
cause we had several fights over such small 
matters as to whether an object belonged 
to him or to me. 


A Broken Leg 


I don’t really remember the time when 
I played with the boy who suddenly pushed 
me backwards, breaking my right leg. It 
happened in Central Park in the late fall 
of 1928, and I was taken to a hospital 
where I stayed for about a month. There 
I met “Sis,” better known as Miss Eleanor 
Lystad of Milwaukee. 

I didn’t go to school very much. Father 
was wanted at the Fox Studio in California 
late in the spring of 1930, and we all came 
to California for the summer. I had my 
first real short hair-cut that time, but I 
don’t quite remember about it, as I should 
have, for it should have been one of the 


TRACY 


happiest moments in my early life. How. 
ever, it seemed to be very sad for my 
parents. I had had long, heavy, curly hair, 
and they told me that I had been consid. 
ered a beautiful boy. I wondered if they 
had meant a girl! 


Infantile Paralysis 


We went back to New York early that 
fall, and I began to feel very sick on the 
train. I had been stricken with infantile 
paralysis and, upon reaching New York, 
was rushed to a hospital where I remained 
for a couple of weeks. I don’t remember 
all of that. However, about a month after 
leaving the hospital, we all went to Con- 
necticut and stayed for a few weeks at a 
small inn, and I remember an Irish setter 
dog who played with me on the bed and 
the day he fell into the Montgomery’s pool 
not far from the Inn. He had been bought 
a while before, there in Connecticut, and 
that was Pat, who is still with us. 

That October we went back to New York, 
but only for a little while, because late in 
November we came back to California to 
live. We stopped in Chicago, where I had 
a plaster cast put on my back and leg and 
could hardly move, but actually I don't 
remnember any of that! 

We stayed at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
Hollywood for a few days before Mother 
found a house on Thayer Avenue in West: 
wood. I remember counting trees as they 
passed by while I was lying down on the 
back seat of an automobile. I couldn’t sit 
up, then. 

In January, 1931, Mrs. Blanche Payzant 
and Mrs. Sigrid Lassen began to come over 
to teach me and give treatments to my leg. 
I remember being in a bathtub, because ! 
was afraid of the water and thought Id 
drown. The hot water in the bathtub re 
laxed my leg, and made it feel more com 
fortable, but it was almost a year before 
we realized that it was getting stronger. 


In April, 1931, I took my first lesson 
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in walking on crutches. At first it was so 
hard I didn’t want to walk. I was afraid, 
but Mother was patient and kept encour- 
aging me. When I finally took my first 
steps I was thrilled and excited. I took 
my ‘first steps without crutches in July. 

Mrs. Payzant taught me speech, lip read- 
ing, English and arithmetic. Of course | 
was also taught to read and write. I re- 
member sitting on a sofa outdoors while 
being taught. Outside of school-I remem- 
ber playing with many tiny cars. 

That summer of 1931 we rented a house 
at the beach in Santa Monica, and I used 
to throw boats out into the ocean and 
watch the waves bring them back. I felt 
bad when the waves didn’t return them, 
and one night I was so over-joyed over the 
discovery of one of my favorite boats 
(made by my parents during their walk 
along the beach) that I never threw it 
back into the ocean again. 

Between the years 1930 and 1936 we 
moved many times. The schooling by Mrs. 
Payzant and the treatments by Mrs. Lassen 
continued except for the late Fall and 
Winter of 1932 when I went to Clarke 
School in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
When I got back home to California for 
the Christmas holidays, I was very sick. 
My temperature went up to 104 degrees; so 
I didn’t return to school in Massachusetts. 


A New Sister 


I remember the day very well when my 
sister, Susie, came home from the Good 
Samaritan Hospital at the age of two weeks. 
Father and I set out for a ride to get some 
ice cream and he drove eighty miles per 
hour on Sepulveda Boulevard, between 
Sunset and Wilshire. After returning 
home, we both sat down on the grass in 
the front yard, anxiously awaiting the 
baby. The car finally came and I rushed 
up to it. There I saw the baby for the first 
time. I was disappointed. I didn’t realize 
the baby would be so small. I had thought 
I'd play with her outdoors that afternoon. 

I had a playmate, however, right beside 
our house on Holmby Avenue, and we both 
had lots of fun. Her name was Jackie 
Jones, and she was about my age. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


In the summer of 1933 I narrowly es- 
caped death by drowning at the Bel-Air 
Beach Club. If my cousin, Jane Feely, 
hadn’t been a few yards away and seen 
me, I would have drowned. We had been 
going to the beach often. It was a lot of 
fun. I liked to take a dip in the ocean, 
and one day Jane and I went into the 
water alone, leaving “Sis” behind in one 
of the hundreds of rented green tents along 
the beach. (Mother says dozens, but it 
seemed to me like hundreds!) Jane was 
sixteen years of age, to my nine. The waves 
were pretty rough, and we toddled a bit 
too far from the shore. Perhaps I was 
having so much fun I didn’t concentrate 
on the waves. At any rate, within a few 
yards of my cousin, I fell, perhaps due to 
an unnoticed wave that made me lose my 
balance. I don’t remember clearly what 
happened, but down I went under the water 
for a few seconds. It was a terrifying shock 
when I realized I couldn’t get above the 
water after trying to do so. I felt that the 
water had me under control, and that I 
would be swept away under the ocean for- 
ever and never come up to be with people 
again. Just then, fortunately, | was caught 
and picked up by Jane, who, I had thought, 
would never get in touch with me. I was 
very much relieved when taken. ashore and 
found to be intact. I don’t remember 
whether or not I was afraid of the water 
after the rescue. 


A Kidnaper Threatens 


In February, 1934, when Mother was 
away on her trip to Florida, Father re- 
ceived a threatening letter. We immediate- 
ly moved to the Town House in Los Ange- 
les to be with my grandmother. I wondered 
what it was all about and was mystified 
when told never to be alone wherever I 
went. I felt ashamed at the idea because 
I thought I was still treated as if I were a 
baby. Eventually, after Father probably 
noticed my annoyance at being considered 
“a baby,” he told me I was not that and 
explained all about it. He said that I 
would be taken away by “a bad man” and 
would never come back, if I went out alone 
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and was found by the man. He tried to 
make it simple for me to understand. | 
understood it very well and was shocked 
and frightened. Father had thought I 
would not understand it. After I under- 
stood it, from then on I always wanted 
to be with someone and never wanted to 
be alone. Father’s explanation had me so 
scared and shocked I would never forget 
it in my life. 


Just a Plain Classmate 


I started to go to Progressive School in 
Hollywood when I was nine. Being entered 
in the third grade, I liked my classmates 
who, it seemed, treated me as if | were 
just a plain classmate like other classmates. 
I didn’t realize it. I didn’t know that being 
deaf was a great handicap. I just got along 
beautifully with those boys and girls with- 
out realizing it. Ill never forget those 
classmates, because they were so nice to me 
that I wish to get along with them again. 

In February, 1935, when we moved to 
the Valley from Beverly Hills, I was very 
much excited. Father had rented a large 
ranch (about six or seven acres) there 
in the Valley, and I remember asking 
Mother a lot of questions about it while 
in bed with the flu. Again, Mother said 
that as ranches go, this was a very small 
ranch, and I suppose it just seemed very 
large to me. It was fun to have her draw 
some plans of it and pictures of what the 
ranch looked like. After getting rid of my 
illness, we moved to the ranch and when 
we got there, I was very much surprised, 
for the place was so much bigger than | 
had thought it would be. After looking 
enthusiastically around for a little while, 
I thought I’d get lost in that place if I were 
left alone. It seemed difficult for me to 
call anyone, and soon I developed a bad 
habit of talking too loud. It seemed as if 
I got accustomed to calling all over the 
ranch, and the folks got very much ex- 
asperated. I remember they kept repeating 
and reminding me: “Not too loud.” 


“Quiet.” : 

It was in 1934 when I first rode horse- 
back at Riviera Country Club. It was my 
first ride except for the time I rode on a 
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small pony when I was five. It seems dif- 
ficult to remember how I felt, riding on 
the pony at the age of five, but it is easy 
to remember how I felt at the age of nine 
because I was scared stiff. When I mount- 
ed the horse, I held the saddle tightly with 
both of my hands and wanted to get off. 
I realized I was so high and was afraid 
that I'd surely fall off and get hurt. I was 
afraid to look down at the ground, and, 
as the horse started to move and walk 
(it was led by a groom), I nearly began 
to cry. That’s all I remember. Mother in- 
sisted that I keep on riding. Obviously, I 
wanted to refuse, but I kept on riding. 


I Ride and Swim 


In the summer of 1935, I started to ride 
in gymkhanas, one of which was held 
every month at the Riviera Club. The 
events in which I entered were parades, 
musical chairs, potato races, trotting races 
and several others. I remember all those, 
but the two most exciting events I ever 
entered were a flag-relay race and an auto- 
graph race. In the autograph race two 
riders were supposed to ride fast, hand in 
hand, to a table on which there were papers 
and pencils for riders to autograph before 
remounting and heading for the finishing 
line. Elaine McInerney, one of the young- 
est prominent polo players in the country, 
asked Mother if she might be my partner 
for that event, and she was. I was excited 
to be able to ride with her, whom I had 
liked very much, having seen her many 
times around Riviera. 

It was in the Summer of 1935 that I 
was taught how to swim in the pool at the 
“castle.” Mrs. Lassen was the tutor, and, 
before Fall that year, I could swim and 
jump from the diving board. I remember 
quite well when I was forced to jump, for 
I was certainly as scared as when I first 
rode horseback. Mrs. Lassen was in the 
pool close to the diving board, telling me 
to jump from the board on which I stood. 
When eventually she could not wait any 
longer, she climbed out and joined me on 
the board. She told me that we'd jump 
together hand in hand. I thought it was 
safer and was willing to jump then. After 
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a few moments of hestitation we finally 
jumped. Previously I thought something 
would happen to me after hitting the water 
and going under for a while, but, after 
having jumped for the first time, I found 
it very simple and was surprised, and sud- 
denly I wanted to do some more jumping. 
Thus, I began to like to jump and realized 
] was all wrong formerly. 

Early in March, 1936, we moved to the 
eight-acre ranch in Encino, which Father 
had bought for our own, since the “castle” 
didn’t belong to us. Three or four acres 
of it were covered with alfalfa and, as 
obviously it was a place for horses, we 
brought horses there. I remember every- 
thing looked so plain and low on the ranch 
that I’d like to turn the clock backwards. 
It looked spacious. However, there have 
been many improvements since we moved. 
Several new rooms were built, and I re- 
member helping some men digging. Later 
a swimming pool was built, and we began 
to swim in it that summer. I remember 
having a large party and spending most 
of the afternoon swimming. 


A Different School 


That fall of 1936 Susie and I began to 
go to Brentwood Town and Country 
School. She was in the kindergarten and 
I in the sixth grade. She got along very 
well, though I did but fairly well since 
I didn’t have the vocabulary to read and 
think. She seemed happy and popular, 
having a good time with her classmates. 
However, not I. I felt low and was un- 
happy. They made fun of me. I mean 
those who were about my age, being twelve 
and thirteen. Those wks were ten and 
eleven years of age and in my class, how- 
ever, were a little better and rather nice 
to me but not as nice as those at Progres- 
sive School. I was second to being the 
shortest in my class. One of the main 
reasons for not being happy was that of 
being so short. I realized that if I were 
put in the eighth-grade class to be with 
those of my age, I’d be about a foot shorter 
than the average pupil. I felt very low 
and ashamed to see that most of the ten- 
year-old pupils in my class were about 
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one-fourth of a foot taller than I, although 
they were two years younger than I. I 
thought I’d never grow. Anyhow, in speak- 
ing of those who made fun of me, I re- 
member I was about to bat in a baseball 
game, when David Utley, an eighth-grade 
pupil, interrupted me. He asked for the 
bat, which I gave to him, wondering what 
was up and why he wanted it. He seemed 
sorrowful and serious. To my surprise 
and anger, he laughed and batted. I was 
filled with fury and realized I should have 
known better. I should have asked him 
why he wanted the bat and what for, but 
it seems to me I was not very talkative 
those days. 


A Private Tutor 


I didn’t want to go back to that school 
in Brentwood after that year, so I stayed 
at home and had a teacher. Mr. John 
Sutherland—a nice young man but no 
teacher!—came over to tutor me every 
morning for three hours. Also Mrs. Lassen 
and Mrs. Payzant continued to give treat- 
ments and teach me three days a week for 
the former, and every day for one and 
one-half hours for the latter. That was in 
the fall of 1937, when we started to get 
out a weekly 1.ewspaper, “The News,” with 
the assistance of Mr. Sutherland. The 
schooling was insufficient. It seems to me 
I spent too much time on the newspaper 
and fooling around. He insisted on my 
studying, and told me that he’d ask me 
some questions about what I had read, not 
studied. | don’t remember whether or not 
I did well in answering questions. How- 
ever, I remember he said “You're too 
smart,” and that made me feel proud and 
happy, but that exaggerated statement was 
made only once or twice, and after I had 
studied positively almost nothing. I just 
read, fooled around, and forgot immediate- 
ly what I had read. I didn’t have the vo- 
cabulary to study and think. A dictionary 
was quite handy all the time, but I didn’t 
use it much. He didn’t understand the 
needs of a deaf child. Of course, obviously 
too, I was lazy and not curious intellectual- 
ly. I was thinking of the newspaper, every 

(Continued on page 376) 
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A Boy’s Hearing Aid Vest 
Teddy, six and a half years old, has a 
forty-five per cent loss of hearing. He 
attends public school. 


HE children in Teddy’s room are 
"| eras about his hearing aid. They 

just take it for granted. There are 
other children in other grades who do not 
understand _ it. 

I made a vest for him to wear his hear- 
ing aid in at school. There are button-holes 
on the inside of the pockets and the cords 
run through loops on the inside of the 
vest. All he has to do is to slip on his 
vest, button it up, insert the ear piece, 
and he is ail ready for school. When he 
goes out to play he removes the ear piece, 
takes the whole thing off at once, and it 
takes far less time than taking the micro- 
phone and batteries out of separate pockets. 


R.H., Kansas. 


Leaving Home for School 


Helene was four years old when she was 
admitted to the nursery class at Lexington. 
Her attitude was quite favorable and | 
was told she did not fuss at all, not even 
the first night. However, she was more 
eager to come home at the week-end than 
she was to return to school and she did 
fuss a bit until she was inside the build- 
ing. At the sight of her little friends she 
was happy again. At night she slept with 
her doll, which also had a comforting 
effect. A few weeks later she was just as 
happy to return to school as she had been 
to come home. She got along fine for nine 
months, her ears were clearing up, and 
there was every indication that her hearing 
was improving. Then she came down with 
measles and chicken pox and was quite ill 
again. That proved to be quite a setback. 

That summer we moved to New Jersey 
and we started to condition Helene’s mind 
for the change in schools by talking about 
the happy times in store for her at the 
big one in West Trenton. We also took her 
with us when we visited the school. My 
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The small pocket is for the microphone, with a button- 
hole above for the clip. The big pocket is for batteries. 
There are two button-holes at the bottom of the small 
pocket. The cord which connects with the ear piece 
goes through one and through a loop at the shoulder 
seam. The battery cord goes through the other button- 
hole and through plenty of loops all around on the in- 
side of the vest at the back, then through another but- 
ton-hole in the large pocket where it connects with the 
batteries. Mrs. R. H. connects the parts and has the 
whole thing ready for Teddy to slip on. The material 
is tan cotton twill. 


husband and I expressed much enthusiasm 
at every opportunity and I believe this 
helped to create a favorable attitude. She 
had no difficulty in adjusting herself at 
the school. 

The campus is beautifully landscaped and 
its many acres afford excellent housing 
and recreational facilities. Helene, now 
seven years old, is in the primary depart- 
ment which is in a separate building apart 
from the advanced classes in the adminis- 
tration building. There are eight children 
in her class. School hours are from nine 
to three. The dining room is located in 
the school building and here also the 
atmosphere is very pleasant. The children 
are seated in small groups around the 
tables. The round tables are covered with 
white cloths and a bib napkin awaits each 
child. The housemother or her assistant 
is on hand to see that her little charges 
are served. 

At three o’clock each housemother meets 
her group and takes over their care. In 
bad weather the children use the tunnel 
in the basement which connects the cottages 
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and the school, thus avoiding exposure. 
Boys and girls are segregated after school 
hours and are housed according to age 
groups, about twenty-four in each cottage. 
A competent dietician is in charge of meai 
planning. The meals are nourishing and 
well balanced. 

There are two dormitories in the cottage, 
ten beds in each, with an individual cloth- 
ing closet for each child. A locker room 
adjoins the shower and bath room. Here 
towels, toothbrushes, combs and _ hair 
brushes are kept. There is also a large 
play room. 

When the weather permits the children 
play outdoors in the playground at the 
back of the cottage. Sand boxes, swings 
and other recreational equipment are pro- 
vided, and the children are supervised 
at all times. 

The school employs help for the kitchen 
and laundry. The children’s laundry is 
done on the premises. Parents provide 
clothing and pay for the child’s main- 
tenance according to their means. A nurse 
is always in attendance in the infirmary 
and there are two doctors on the staff. 
They make periodical examinations and 
recommend treatment. One is an ear spe- 
cialist and the other a pediatrician. The 
New Jersey School is one of three schools 
in the country that have full time psychol- 
ogists on their staffs. 


L.C., New Jersey. 


Phonics for a Severely Deafened Girl 


Nancy Lee, now fourteen, wears a hear- 
ing aid and attends public school. 


We continue to use phonics to analyze 
words. Phonics never has seemed to inter- 
fere with Nancy Lee’s results in thoughtful 
reading. That (interference in reading for 
the thought) was one of the reasons given 
as to why phonics was abandoned for years 
in most schools. But Dr. Durell, in speak- 
ing of recent cases at the Boston University 
Educational Clinic, said, “Ninety per cent 
were so weak in word analysis that they 
were unable to discriminate words of simi- 
lar form. They guessed at words in aimless 
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fashion or were unable to make any at- 
tempt at word analysis.” These children, 
he said, improved rapidly when word analy- 
sis was given. 

Other specialists, working with retarded 
cases in reading, are reporting that the use 
of phonics has meant success with these 
readers. Over and over again I am so grate- 
ful for phonics, and feel that it is something 
every mother can use successfully—with 
good judgment. It was a means that helped 
us to organize words almost to a point of 
fascination. We would be lost without 
phonics now, after working ten years to- 
gether. It frightens me all over again when 
I think of the very, very few words Nancy 
Lee had as a preschool tot. I hope I can 
encourage young mothers, as now I am 
amazed, and oh, so thankful, that Nancy 
Lee is not afraid to tackle any word in her 
age limit. 

The game “Pronunciation” is fun. It is a 
new card game combining fun with train- 
ing in correct speaking. From two to 
twenty persons—high-schoolers to grand- 
parents—can play. The game follows the 
“Authors” pattern. It includes one hun- 
dred and four common but tricky words 
with diacritical marks. Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary is the authority you'll 
have to argue with when you disagree. 
(The game can be bought in stores for 
one dollar, cr from Pronunciation, 126 Erie 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio, for $1.10 postpaid. ) 

H.S., So. Dakota. 


Attitudes of the Deaf 


Perhaps I am too much of an optimist, 
but I feel that deafness in our children 
can be only as much of a problem to us 
and as much of a handicap to them as we 
allow it to be. It is from his parents that 
a child learns his first attitudes and opin- 
ions, and if we bog them down with sym- 
pathy and pampering we are giving them 
something as troublesome to overcome as 


‘deafness itself. Every parent expects great 


things from his child, and because the deaf 
child must learn how to get on in the world 
in a manner different from that in which 
other children learn it, is no reason for us 
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to expect less, or to require a different 
standard of behavior. True, we shall have 
to reach that standard in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner, but, if anything, it should 
be easier to attain because we are con- 
centrating more attention on these children 
during these important formative years 
than most children receive at this time. 


J.F., Michigan. 


You must feel heart-broken when Bob 
compares his lack of hearing with the hear- 
ing of the rest of the family. Can he be 
guided to realize that we all have handi- 
caps of one kind or another? We all have 
work to do in this world and maybe his 
work, like Edison’s, will not require him to 
hear as well as you all. Maybe his eyes 
will be more useful. Perhaps he will ob- 
serve more than other people. We are not 
all alike. We do not want to be alike. 
It seems to me this is where faith must 
be strong and help us to believe that each 
one of us is given what is needed for spiri- 
tual growth. We cannot know the pattern 
of our lives. 


D. M. P., Maryland. 


This winter Ann (who is now eleven 
years old) became conscious that the dif- 
ference between herself and other children 
is in hearing. It was strange the way she 
seemed suddenly to realize this. We were 
at dinner one day when she said, “Can | 
hear?” I said, “No, Ann.” “Do Jack, 
Michael and David hear?” “Yes.” “Then 
why can’t I?” she asked. That was a ques- 
tion! 

I explained that many children could 
hear, and that many could not, just why, 
we didn’t know. ‘Well, perhaps I'll hear 
when I’m grown up,” she told me, and it 
hasn’t seemed to trouble her since. it has 
made it very much easier for me to ex- 
plain why she cannot go wandering too 
far by herself and why she must be very 
careful about the streets. The idea of not 
hearing is treated in a very matter-of-fact 
way, and Ann accepts it very well. 


C.-L. C., Mass. 
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Attitude of the Public 


[ was so much interested in a letter con. 
cerning the problems of the deaf and how 
deaf children are not understood by peo- 
ple in general. I guess we all have had the 
same explaining to do many times. Living 
in a small city, as we do, we are very 
conscious of the ignorance of the people 
on this subject. These people look doubt. 
ful when you say that your child is deaf 
but not “dumb.” There is only one other 
deaf child in our town besides Donne, so 
there are always questions to be answered, 
I think that now, with so many boys com- 
ing home from the war with defective hear- 
ing, more people will understand the deaf 
and their problems. 


S.R.S.. New York. 


Isnt it queer how every one is surprised 
at the normal behavior of a deaf child? | 
am so accustomed to this reaction with 
Ann now that I hardly notice it any more, 
No one ever expects a blind person to act 
like a demented monkey but it- seems to be 
an occasion of surprise to the unacquainted 
that a deaf child doesn’t. Often, too, I’m 
asked if Ann has to read Braille. Really, 
someone ought to make_a coilection of the 
crazy questions people ask! 


W. G. McA., Mass. 


I have for so long wondered and wor- 


ried about how very little hearing people, 
generally speaking, know about the deaf 
and their problems, but I think this struck 
me with greater force because of an ex- 
perience I had last June. . . . | was appoint- 
ed a committee of one to sell the idea of 
day classes for the deaf in our public 
schools here. 

I found myself in the position of having 
to explain, for instance, that the children 
are not “deaf and dumb.” Deaf, yes, but 
not dumb in either sense of the word. Ex- 
plaining, because I had to, why a deaf 
child does not begin to talk as hearing 
children do. Explaining, “No, they are not 
taught Braille.” Explaining, with waning 
patience by this time, that I don’t know 
“the deaf and dumb language.” 

These are some of the questions that 
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were asked me: “Will your boys ever be 
able to work at anything?” “Will you 
have to put them out on farms to work?” 
“Do they understand you?” “Can you un- 
derstand them?” “Can they read any- 
thing?” I could go on for hours. Cer- 
tainly the whole experience gave me much 
food for thought. Last year I mentioned 
to Michael’s teacher that the hearing pupils 
in the public school referred to her class 
as “the deaf and dumb kids.” I wondered 
that their teachers had not taken this up. 
Said Michael’s teacher, “Even the teachers 
themselves refer to this as ‘the deaf and 
dumb class.’ ” 


M. M., Canada. 


Publicity Needed 

What is needed to make the public un- 
derstand the abilities of the well taught 
deaf and the difficulties of small deaf chil- 
dren is a definitely planned educational 
campaign. Such projects should be handled 
by experts and should be continuous. Ad- 
vertising pays, but it has to be paid for, 
and that is where the trouble lies. If the 
Volta Bureau had the funds to stage a 
nation-wide educational campaign it could, 
even in one or two years, go a long, long 
way in interpreting the deaf. Physicians, 
educators, employers, and even friends and 
neighbors need help in understanding them. 


Do you know a philanthropist ready to 


contribute to such a campaign? 


L$. BG. 


A Camp Fire Girl 
Johnita, fourteen, attends public school, 
with private help in speech and language. 


What fine reports to gladden all our 
hearts and add zest to our labors! Johnita 
recently joined a newly formed group of 
Camp Fire Girls in Paso Robles. While 
she misses a lot at the meetings, she is 
happy to be with girls her own age, and she 
thoroughly enjoyed her week at camp dur- 
ing the summer. She was able to con- 
tribute her share to the evenings of enter- 
tainment, by performing various “magic” 
tricks, varying from time-honored string 
tricks to sleight of hand. 

She does not memorize easily, and finds 
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it very laborious to learn the Camp Fire 
Girls ritual. We also have reading difficul- 
ties. Groups of words, even words she 
knows, just do not convey pictures to her 
mind. The one exception is the newspaper, 
with which she makes a real effort to under- 
stand the meaning. At present, she is read- 
ing a re-written form of “Lorna Doone.” 
I check her with questions and requests for 
sketches. 

It is true that poor voice quality is due 
to effort. Speech is imitative. If you can 
get imitative speech from your deaf child, 
it is unstrained and musical. I know, be- 
cause I’ve gotten both kinds. Normal 
speech takes little effort, little breath. The 
deaf child uses too much of both. Frankly, 
I don’t see how they do as well as they do 
with nothing but pantomime and a bit of 
vibration to guide them. It is really quite 
miraculous to me that they talk at all. 

Mrs. E., chanting rhymes to the sound 
of the piano is really excellent for breath 
control, and helps immeasurably with voice 
quality. The children enjoy it, too, which 
is in itself relaxing. Mrs. P., what would 
we do without those invaluable hearing 
playmates? They teach so many things that 
we adults have forgotten. And how inter- 
ested and kind most children seem to be, 
and how proud of the accomplishments of 
their handicapped playmate! 

Even though a deaf child cannot hope 
to have a normal voice, it need not be an 
abomination to the ears of people for yards 
around. We went through a number of 
years saying “Softly, Nita. Speak gently,” 
and that helped, but even yet voice control 
is something to work for. Any bit of hear- 
ing a child possesses is a valuable aid in 
voice building and well worth the time and 
effort as well as the expense of a hearing 
aid to help make use of it. 

Someone asked for a list of books for 
mothers. Have you read The Little Deaf 
Child, by John D. Wright? It is out of 
print, but you can still get it in libraries, 
and it is packed with a certain something 
that you will be glad to find. Then, my 
standby is The Teaching of Speech, by G. 


(Continued on page 368) 
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Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Mrs. Sara 8. TeMPLE 


25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susrz F. Variox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


‘ ARnmwT S. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison 8t. 


New York 


Mrs. MarGusreiTre G. JAMES 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Miss Mary Pavuine Rata 
Mrs. Karuryn A. OnpmMan 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hiil 2-6428 


Miss Mary Woop WHITsHUReT 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 
Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss DuNN 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss Exvizasprra G. DeLaxy 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


\ 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. Bupione 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marr EK. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading == 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITOHIB 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 
Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. Onay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marip SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Oolumbia 
Miss Lucy McCavucHriyn 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLyYer 
4188 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Alion I. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mre. Luowse P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Vi _ i 
Lynchburg 
LYNOHBURG SOHOOL oF LIP 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-3 


Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Mrs. Evpora H. SPIEGELBERG 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








The Navy's Program for the Deafened* 


By Vice-ApMIRAL Ross McInNTIRE, 
SuURGEON-GENERAL, U.S. Navy 


URING the first two years of the 
1) war the Navy attempted to handle 

aural cases incident to battle in 
several different institutions, but the re- 
sults were not satisfactory. On July 15, 
1944, therefore, the Navy established a 
Hearing and Speech Center at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Philadelphia. It was real- 
ized that it was necessary, in order to 
achieve our goals, that we approach the 
problem of deafness from other angles 
than just the one of treatment. 

Concerning the establishment of aural 
rehabilitation, the following statement was 
made: “Rehabilitation shall be interpreted 
as meaning all activities and services which 
may be required to supplement the ordi- 
nary or usual therapeutic procedure in 
order to achieve maximum readjustment 
of the deaf person, either for further mili- 
tary service or for return to civil life, with 
the least possible handicap from his dis- 
ability.” 

The task is complex: the psychophysical 
reconditioning of a person to the point 
where he is again a healthy, functioning 
person. This, then, is the goal—restitution 
of the total person. 

Let us look back at some of the lessons 
learned following World War I. Although 
there were no reliable figures given to us 
following that war, it was thought that 
some 40,000 men had resultant aural dis- 
abilities, but we all know there was no 
serious attempt made to rehabilitate them. 
Treatment was given, of course, but in the 
end the men were surveyed from the Serv- 
ice. Many turned up at the Veterans Ad- 





A paper presented at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration, Washington Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, March 15, 1946. 


ministration offices and received treatment 
from time to time. Many were not given 
ratings of a sufficient amount of damage 
to entitle them to any form of pension. 
All in all, the experience of the men who 
had hearing defects following the last war 
was a most discouraging one. Selective 
Service reported in World War I that four 
out of every thousand of the 18-19 year 
olds had defective hearing. These were 
about all the facts we had to go on when 
World War II came upon us. 


Our Rehabilitation Unit 


The problem that faced us, then, was 
how to approach this most important re- 
habilitation job when we had so little in 
the way of a pattern. A Rehabilitation 
Board was formed, of which Captain C. M. 
Shaar of the Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
was chairman. Plans were begun at once. 
The physical equipment of a Rehabilita- 
tion Unit required much preparation. A 
plan had to be made for the fitting of 
hearing aids and facilities prepared for the 
demonstration of all models. Personnel 
requirements were analyzed in detail and 
recommendation made to secure competent 
individuals who had had training in this 
highly specialized work. This problem 
caused us many headaches, for rehabilita- 
tion itself, in its broader aspects, was a 
new concept. 


As to speech reading teachers for the 
Unit, some of the essential qualifications 
are a normal voice, good articulation, and 
excellent hearing for the correction of 
speech faults. The teacher should be a 
good speech reader and also able to analyze 
the needs of any student and proceed ac- 
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cordingly. At the end of two months seri- 
ous study it was felt that the Unit could 
be set up and so orders came from the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery making 
this a real affair on July 15. 


Factors in Personality Adjustments 


The requirements for entry into the Re- 
habilitation Unit was placed on a true loss 
of hearing in the better ear of 30 decibels 
or more within the conversational range 
of 256 to 2,048 double variations. Since 
our plan rested on the basis of treating the 
total person, it can easily be seen that 
there would need be great flexibility in our 
methods. We had to deal with adults, all 
of whom had their hearing disabilities 
superimposed upon mature habits of com- 
munication which they had formed through 
their early years. One complicating factor 
was the technique of voice modulation, for 
speech memory among our patients de- 
manded special cultivation. Moreover, our 
major concern was centered in the restitu- 
tion of the patient’s personality. 

At the Rehabilitation Unit a man is 
taught speech reading, fitted with a hearing 
aid, and trained to use it, not merely so 
that he may again be able to perform cer- 


TEACHER AND STUDENT AT THE NAVAL HOSPITAL 
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tain military duties, but that he may be 
able to get a job after his discharge. He 
is taught how to live a complete, full, 
economically and socially sufficient life in 
a normal, hearing world. Moreover, and 
most important, he is reeducated in the 
problems of his handicap and taught how 
to meet these problems intelligently. In 
other words, the ideal effort is to rehabil- 
itate the person who has suffered a dis- 
abling hearing loss in a way that will teach 
him that he can live with his disability 
but he need not be handicapped by it. 

It has long been known that deafness 
causes a change in personality. The impact 
of the sudden discovery of the real sig- 
nificance of a hearing loss by a patient is 
usually disintegrating to his general per- 
sonality. If his loss has been developing 
gradually over a period of years, certain 
unconscious adjustments have already been 
made. In any event, the discovery that a 
service man is no longer a fully efficient 
person has been emphasized because of his 
transfer to a hospital. It is these insecuri- 
ties that must be combated by providing 
the patient with new tools for satisfactory 
communication, and by developing in him 
greater objectivity regarding his disability 
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and its effect upon his life. While in the 
hospital, and after his discharge from the 
service, this man may come to think of 
himself as peculiar and eccentric, sink 
easily into an attitude of self-pity and be- 
come definitely anti-social. A positive and 
prompt deterrent must be found to prevent 
the growth of these handicapping attitudes. 

Insecurities are further dealt with by 
assisting the patient to adjust his daily life 
to that of his family and associates. He 
must be provided with a vocation. He 
must be taught to see that he can compete 
successfully in a highly competitive world. 
He must be equipped with what he needs 
to meet these competitions. 

In each stage of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess, every teacher, technician or clinician 
must make the patient gradually aware of 
the view that he is not a deafened man 
who cannot find: ways to appear normal, 
but that he is a relatively normal man and 
has found ways to evidence that he is a 
successful deafened man. As his rehabili- 
tation proceeds he comes to view his handi- 
cap as a disability that is largely condi- 
tioned by how he feels about his disorder. 
So the process of rehabilitation in the Navy 
teaches each man that from where he is 
he can go on successfully, that he need 
not be self-centered or circumscribed by 
his disability, but that the program he has 
been through has been a service-centered 
one, and one that has adjusted him so that 
he disregards his defect. Our experience 
has justified the use of the principle of 
treating the whole personality, and the 
process employed in the relief of the hard 
of hearing has given order and direction 
to the variety of specialists who might 
otherwise have attacked the problem in an 
individual manner and in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways. 


Types of Injuries 
It might be well to discuss for a few 
minutes the types of injuries that cause 
deafness in the Navy. 
Our problem has been mainly with ac- 
quired deafness due to service conditions. 
However, we have found that a rather 
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large number of individuals did get into 
the service who had had trouble of some 
kind while in civil life. This does not speak 
too well for Selective Service, but we can 
excuse the men at the induction center 
for, in the early days of the war, they were 
under great pressure due to the volume of 
work that was passing through their hands 
daily. The following table gives the picture 
as we found it. 


Analysis of 2500 Cases of Deafened 


Service Personnel 


Number Percent 
DEAFNESS EXISTING PRIOR TO 
ENLISTMENT OR INDUCTION: 
Chronic progressive types 497 19.88 
Nerve types 378 15.12 
Chronic otitis media 110 4.40 
TOTALS 985 39.40 
DEAFNESS INCURRED IN SERVICE: 
Heavy gun fire 664 26.56 
Epidemic meningitis 28 1.12 
Mumps 6 24 
Skull trauma 27 1.08 
Whooping cough 1 04 
Machine noises 54 2.16 
Underwater concussion 8 32 
Chronic suppuration 90 3.60 
Nerve deafness 379 15.16 
Chronic progressive deafness 258 10.32 
TOTALS 1515 60.60 


One of the things that we are mainly 
interested ‘in in the Navy is the resultant 
injury due to gun fire. We find that very 
nearly 27% of all our deaf cases have gun 
fire as the origin. Since we have no sound 
means today of protecting our men from 
this impact, research is going on rapidly 
to find some real protector that will take 
care of the conductive apparatus. 


Present Treatments 


There is a question as to whether we will 
ever find a means to protect the end organ 
of hearing from the high vibrations of 
noise. My great criticism. of otology 
through the past fifty years has been the 
slowness with which methods have been 
found in the treatment of deafness and 
the means to prevent it. The problem of 
otosclerosis is one that has plagued the 
otologist for many, many years. 

Brief mention should be made here of 
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the operative procedures that have been 
developed and perfected by outstanding 
otologists. The fenestration operation has 
been developed now to a point where Lem- 
pert states that he can hold out hope for 
80% of all cases of true otosclerosis. My 
observation is somewhat meager on this 
work, but I will say to you today that it 
is the first real promise that I have seen 
for the cure of deafness due to this dis- 
abling condition. It is still too early for 
any of us to say that this condition may 
not recur following the operation, but we 
do know that there are many cases on 
record who have had startling results and 
have shown no tendency to a dropping 
down in the hearing rate over a period of 
at least two years. 

Whatever else he is, man is a social per- 
son whose every detail of daily thought 
and action is connected with his habits 
of communication. Speaking and hearing 
are the two elements of this communicative 
process. We can not separate these two, 
and any serious impairment in either re- 
sults in a breakdown in the machinery of 
human relationship. If one cannot freely 
exchange ideas through the spoken word, 
there are profound psychological and so- 
ciological effects. The more marked the 
hearing loss, the greater the isolation that 
is imposed upon the individual. The phil- 
osophy of the reeducational program must 
be based on the necessity of finding the 
proper social level of the individual and 
furnishing him renewed means of inter- 
communication with his fellow man. 


Auditory Training 

The Navy’s program is centered not 
only on speech reading but auditory train- 
ing. The Naval personnel affected by hear- 
ing losses composes mainly a group that 
has recently suffered this defect, and the 
individual’s speech habits are still normal. 
It is only in the chronic cases that we find 
speech deterioration. There is a closely in- 
terrelated series of auditory, visual and 
motor responses that makes up the produc- 
tion of language. Inasmuch as language 
is chiefly perceived through the ear, hear- 
ing remains the natural means to under- 
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stand it. The auditory sense is so pre- 
dominant that the average person is quite 
unaware that other senses do, or can, sup- 
plement his understanding. 


ed to utilize all visual, kinesthetic and_ 
situational cues to reinforce the solely 


auditory pattern. In other words, we must ~ 
emphasize the special senses and sharpen ~ 
them well beyond the present normals, 
Speech reading simply relates to the deaf- 
ened person’s ability to use visual and mis-— 
cellaneous cues to supplement the known ~ 


hearing loss. 


Auditory training refers to the reeduca-_ 
tional process of showing a deafened per-— 


son how he may use what residual hearing 
he has. One of these means is the proper 
use of the hearing aid. These two courses 
are brought together with a special pro- 
gram of group therapy. On occasion, spec: 
ial training is necessary for the individual, 
but in the main, we believe that group 
therapy is always preferable. We have 
found that our program can be covered in 
approximately eight weeks. Under great 
press it could be contracted into a period 
of four weeks, with five hours weekly at 
each of the two basic courses. But it is 
much better to spread out this time. A 
person with a very serious hearing loss 
will be dependent upon speech reading, 
and in a short time will require more skill 
than the man with a medium loss. Our 
work in our Rehabilitation Unit differs 
somewhat from a former concept that 
speech reading should be completed before 
any attempt is made to fit a hearing aid. 
We have determined that every person who 
can profit from the use of an aid should 
wear one as soon as possible. He gains 
confidence from his ability to hear more 
clearly and interviews with staff members 
are made easier and more effective. He 
can understand class room directives and 
he can take a more active part immediate- 
ly in social life. 


Speech Reading 


Speech reading is at best a complex 
process. Every conversational situation in- 


Therefore, — 
whenever hearing is even slightly impaired — 
it is important that the individual be train. — 
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Official] Navy Photo 


THE KIND OF CONCENTRATION THAT GETS RESULTS 


cludes many factors beyond the speech 
reader’s control—poor speech, poor light, 
conversation in the room. Only about one- 
third of speech movements are visible, so 
the whole process is ever changing, and 
added to these difficulties, there are no 
two mouths alike, nor do we ever find two 
people who talk exactly the same way. 
Consequently we must teach the speech 
reader to see speech as a whole, not at- 
tempting to analyze what he sees, or he 
will find himself completely frustrated. He 
must be alert to anticipate every turn of 
conversation. He must concentrate on 
what he sees, concentrate on every clue 
that may lead him. Above all, he must 
keep his sense of humor. 

One of the most important things about 
this program is the group therapy method. 
It is very necessary that the grouping be 
done in such a manner as to bring together 
individuals with a common intellectual 
level, and if possible, with common tastes. 
By so doing it is much easier to develop 
a relaxed conversational atmosphere. The 
group should be small, from five to eight 
patients, consequently screening of patients 
1s most important. 

Each of our class rooms is equipped 
with a small sound-treated, well lighted 


booth with a large glass partition which 
separates it from the rest of the room. 
This device provides valuable silent prac- 
tice in which no auditory cues can be heard 
and so demonstrates that the student can 
follow a conversation if need be without 
special help. The operator sits in a booth 
and talks in a normal, conversational voice, 
without exaggeration or distortion of his 
speech pattern. Characteristic gestures and 
facial expressions are freely employed, as 
no brief is held for the abnormal, deadpan 
speech. The use of a booth serves to focus 
attention and makes it easier to concentrate 
on the operator. 

Each class room is equipped with a 
group hearing aid and it is possible to sit 
in the booth and hold a two-way conversa- 
tion. The use of amplifying sound greatly 
facilitates explanation and _ instructions 
and establishes confidence in the learning 
situation. Some very interesting experi- 
mental work has been done by gradually 
decreasing the intensity of the speech. The 
class will not realize when they are speech 
reading or when they are using a combina- 
tion of hearing and seeing. 

In the beginning, part of each lesson is 
devoted to the so-called imitation. This 


(Continued on page 370) 
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Chimera in Holland 


By L. C. Copper 


The Deafened, an Organized Group 


CCORDING to unofficial estimates, 
A. there are about 25,000 hard of 
hearing people in Holland, among 
her population of 9,000,000 souls. The 
fact that Holland lies on the sea and con- 
sequently has a distinct marine climate 
may partially account for this ratio, for 
it seems that a damp climate tends to 
bring on diseases of a catarrhal nature, 
and these in turn very often cause hear- 
ing impairment. Of the above mentioned 
25,000 Dutch deafened persons, about one- 
third, or approximately 6,000, are mem- 
bers of the Netherlands Society for the 
Promotion of the Interests of the Hard of 
Hearing. This society, which was founded 
in 1908, maintains schools for the hard of 
hearing in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
The Hague; provides for vocational train- 
ing in afterschool life; and organizes 
courses in lip reading for adults and chil- 
dren, who may qualify for a certificate 
proving their proficiency in this difficult 
art. The society assists in finding deafened 
people suitable occupations in life. It runs 
the so-called Central Store, where members 
can test every type and make of hearing 
aid free of charge; it organizes social eve- 
nings, excursions, and expositions; installs 
church and group telephones; combats 
charlatanism; organizes youth camps, 
youth clubs, youth conferences, and pan- 
tomime clubs. Last but not least it owns a 
splendid recreation home for the hard of 
hearing, with a fund enabling people of 
lesser means to enjoy a delightful holiday 
in rural and congenial surroundings. In a 
word, a most useful institution! 
Why do we not get together and weld 
a great World Organization for the Hard 
of Hearing on the principle of the United 
Nations? We might create a new force, a 
Nation of the Hard of Hearing, combined 
and united in one organization of deafened 
persons scattered all over the globe! 


The War Changed Life 


As a resident of The Hague, one of the 
three big Dutch cities with a population of 
over 500,000, I might take my own case 
as an average of what we Dutch deafened 
people have gone through since the early 
morning of May 10, 1940, when Dutch 
anti-aircraft guns came into action for the 
first time to bring down the Heinkel bomb- 
ers and Messerschmidt fighters which the 
Germans had sent in overwhelming num- 
bers against the weak and ill-prepared de- 
fenses of our little Holland. We stood up 


for five days against this avalanche of | 


hostile forces, and the unexpected delay 
caused Hermann Goering to lose his tem- 
per, so that he ordered his Luftwaffe to 
carry out what is to go down in history 
as one of the most heinous and dastardly 
war crimes on record—the blotting out 
from the air of defenseless Rotterdam. 
Holland was promptly occupied by the 
German army, and a host of German ad- 
ministrative personnel descended on our 
rich, well-stocked country. In the first 
year of the occupation, although everything 
was strictly rationed, living conditions were 
tolerably maintained, but soon after the 
middle of 1941 the effect of the great drain 
on our stocks began to tell, and the food 
situation gave rise to serious apprehensions. 
The Germans had put a ban on all sorts 
of public gatherings, lectures, and social 
evenings. In the cinemas only German 
pictures were shown, and of course no 
self-respecting Dutchman ever went to see 
those! The same applies to books. In the 
shop windows of the booksellers, copies of 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf, with the man himself 
balefully glowering from the covers, were 
lavishly displayed, as well as other Ger- 
man and Quisling propaganda stuff, by 
which they tried to bring us around to 
their views, failing, in their unpsychologi- 
cal way, to see that the average Dutchman 
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js too shrewd to be taken by that sort of 
thing. , 
The Deafened Had Advantages 


On the whole, I think the hard of hear- 
ing adult was not nearly so hard hit by 


| the events as his hearing compatriot. Deaf- 


ened people, during the years when their 
hearing is becoming worse and worse, 
gradually learn to do without a great many 
things offered by the outside world; they 
learn to live the life of the spirit, to be suf- 
ficient unto themselves, however wrong 
this latter may be. To such people the 
cutting short of life’s amenities did not 
come as such a blow as to the ordinary 
hearing citizen. Another war-time advan- 
tage of having poor hearing was the fact 
that one did not hear the countless noc- 


_turnal British and American aircraft fly- 


ing over Holland en route to Germany, and 
the German anti-aircraft guns opening up 
on them as they passed over. Many hear- 
ing people could not stand this and suffered 
from obsessions, imagining that a plane 


| fully loaded with bombs would crash on 


top of their house. Later, the Germans be- 
gan launching their flying bombs and rock- 
ets from various places on the outskirts of 
The Hague, and at all times of the day 
and night one would suddenly hear a tre- 
mendous thundering roar and see a huge 
black projectile with a fierce orange-colored 
jet of flame behind, shooting up over the 
roof-tops, like another of Jules Verne’s 
visions come to reality. At least once in 
a fortnight one of the fiendish things would 
fail to go up, and would come down in 
some quarter of the city. Usually I did 
not hear them, but sometimes they were so 
near that the whole of my house stood 
rocking on its foundations and the rattling 
of my bed woke me up! 


After Four Years 


By September 1944 the invasion of 
France was well under way, and all Hol- 
land was in a state of great excitement and 
suspense, but conditions were terrible. 
There was hardly enough food to feed the 
people for more than three or four weeks, 
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fuel stocks were all but exhausted, the rail- 
ways were on strike, and the winter was 
upon us. The Germans, not unnaturally, 
refused to send food and fuel to relieve the 
situation. The municipal gasworks closed 
and we were left to cook our very scanty 
meals on what fuel we had in the house. 
In an incredibly short time, The Hague, 
rich in pleasure gardens, beautiful tree- 
lined avenues and woods, was completely 
shorn of its beauty spots, as inhabitants 
ruthlessly cut down trees and bushes to use 
as fuel to cook the hard sugar beets, the 
food now chiefly depended upon for sub- 
sistence. The electric power station stopped 
too, and throughout the long dark winter 
we were forced to sit in utter darkness in 
the evenings, with hunger gnawing at us, 
no fire in our stoves, and bombs and 
rockets flying ominously overhead. 


A Raid on All Dutchmen 


In November, 10,000 German soldiers 
descended on The Hague to carry out a 
great house-to-house raid to carry off to 
Germany all the Dutchmen between 17 and 
45 years they could lay their hands on. 
The Dutch underground movement man- 
aged to learn in advance the exact hour 
and date of the raid—November 20th at 
4 o'clock in the morning. I put in order 
the hiding place I had made under the 
floor of the living room, where I had al- 
ready put away my wireless set, blankets, 
brass ornaments and other articles that 
the Germans had ordered us to give up 
earlier in the war. I descended, and my 
wife closed the trap and moved back the 
furniture. Then the waiting began. Being 
deafened, I imagined all sorts of noises 
and once I thought somebody was trying 
to open the trap-door. By pressing my head 
firmly against the beams of the floor over- 
head, I tried, on the bone-conduction prin- 
ciple, to hear a little of what was going 
on. My hearing aid had long since gone 
out of working order for want of batteries. 
At last after about 10 hours’ waiting, the 
Germans began the search of our neigh- 
borhood.. Of all the men living in my 
street, only one was caught, while the en- 
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tire haul for The Hague was 6,000 men. 
The number caught in Rotterdam, where 
the raid came as a surprise, was 50,000! 

The food situation got worse and worse, 
and for months our daily ration consisted 
of one very small slice of brown bread 
and a plateful of thin waterish soup, made 
of tulip bulbs and served by the communal 
kitchen. A little relief came when the 
Germans allowed the Swedish and Swiss 
Red Cross to send us some bread and dairy 
products for babies. Each person then got 
half a loaf of bread extra every week, and 
we were very, very grateful. 


At Last, Food from the Sky! 


By the end of April 1945 the unbeliev- 
able rumor was circulated that the R.A.F. 
was going to supply the famine-stricken 
provinces of Holland with food dropped 
from the air. For once during the in- 
terminable war the rumor proved to be 
true, and the next day 1,000 big Lancaster 
bombers, flying at roof-top height, dropped 
tons and tons of tinned foodstuffs on 2 
airfields near the town. The entire popula- 
tion was mad with joy. Some were crying, 
some went down on their knees and prayed, 
others said nothing and just stared, too 
much moved to speak. A week later the 
news came that Germany had surrendered 
and with her all the forces in Holland and 
Norway. We had been under the Nazi 
heel for five chimerical years. The flags 
went out, our troubles were over! 


Waiting Still 


And now we are waiting! “Immediate- 
ly the war is over, I’m going to buy the iat- 
est American hearing aid,” we told each 
other, happily speculating on all the good 
things the future held in store for us. The 
need for the latest American hearing aids 
is indeed desperate in this country. The 
instruments we are now wearing are at 
least six years old and they all belong to 
the old carbon type. But it is not only the 
type that is old; I wish you could see our 
cords, patched up and wound about with 
yarn and other materials to cover the 
spaces where the wire is coming through. 
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My own instrument works only when I am 
sitting in a certain position; as soon as 
I shift it, the current is interrupted and | 
hear nothing. As I am going to make the 
selling of American hearing aids in Hol. 
land my life-work, I am_ well-informed 
about this subject; and I know that, in 
spite of the fact that we have been free 
for a year, the chances of seeing the first ’ 
American hearing aids in Holland within 
a measurable space of time are as remote 
as ever. New instruments and how to get 
them here form the major problem con- 
fronting the hard of hearing. Until it is 
solved, thousands of us can only wait 
anxiously for proper rehabilitation. 





AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY? 


The national organization for the hard 
of hearing in America bids fair to compete 
with the average Hollywood divorcee in 
the matter of ehanges of name. Originally 
christened the American Association for 
the Hard of Hearing, it later became the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Heating, and still later the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
As this number of the VoLta REVIEW goes 
to press it is preparing to vote on its third 
change of title, and probably it will soon 
be the American Hearing Society. 

The proposed name has two immediately 
noticeable advantages: (1) it is short, 
and (2) it stresses hearing, rather than 
the lack of hearing. 





NEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 


The appointment of George J. Fortune 
of Cleveland as executive director of the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center a 
Western Reserve University was announced 
on May 17th. Mr. Fortune, who is directot 
of pupil personnel services in the Garfield 
Heights (Ohio) city schools, succeeds Low 
ell C. Ruch, who has been with Garfield 
House and the Hearing and Speech Center 
for the last eleven years. Mr. Ruch has ac 
cepted a similar position with the Le 
Angeles Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


good measure, and as extra sauce, I 

will also eat some of my own words. 
And, having done so, I shall proceed to 
write a tract for the hearing on How to 
Treat the Hard of Hearing in Society. 

I have been accused of starry eyed ideal- 
ism in this column, for no reason except 
that I have always taken a more or less 
sturdy attitude toward my own deafness 
and have advised others to minimize the 
hard part of it and emphasize the positive 
aspects. I have more than once advocated 
the cultivation of a rhinocerous hide to 
deflect snubs. 


My Theories Have Been Exploded 


But recently I lived through a Social 
Experience that knocked all my theories 
into a cocked hat. It penetrated my rhi- 
nocerous hide and left me gasping for 
breath, and though I have now got back to 
normal, I don’t mind confessing that I 
know a little better now what some people 
have to go through socially. I have ex- 
perienced the same thing before, of course, 
but not for a long time, and years of 
being able more or less to choose my own 
social milieu had left me unprepared for it. 

I was invited to a Hollywood party, to 
dine with persons indirectly connected with 
the motion picture industry, and to spend 
the night at the home of a young married 
couple who were absolutely unknown to 
me. I shared the invitation with a friend 
who was my house guest at the time, and 
who knew the other invited guests. I ac- 
cepted blithely, with no misgivings as to 
what was in store for me. 

The house was that of well to do and 
pleasant people. The furnishings were in 
the regulation Hollywood style, aimed pri- 
marily to discourage the idea that the own- 
ers had ever had any grandparents. In 
other words, everything was brand new and 
f.o.b. Hollywood—heavy, pseudo Spanish 
brocade furniture, heavy brocade drapes on 
iron curtain poles, and bathrooms staged 


I AM about to eat humble pie, and for 


to represent a plumber’s dream of para- 
dise. 

The dinner was wonderful. The cock- 
tails were the last word, the food was the 
kind to be savored reverently and cher- 
ished in the memory. If there had been 
nothing at the dinner table except the 
food, everything would have been grand; 
but conversation, desultory at first, began 
to flow, and I found to my consternation 
that it was flowing along past me and leav- 
ing me high and dry. Smile as brightly 
as I might, turn my face as eagerly as I 
could from this face to that, concentrate 
as politely as I was able on what my com- 
panions were saying, I simply got no- 
where. Nobody addressed a remark to 
me personally; everybody talked ‘straight 
toward the elaborate centerpiece, intent on 
what he was saying, and, it seemed to me, 
paying little attention to anything anybody 
else was saying. Each seemed only to 
wait an opening in order to plunge in, 
and like divers in a pool, they just dived 
in, swam around a little, and then climbed 
up to dive again. Each was concerned only 
with his own performance. 


A Move—for the Worse 


When we adjourned to the drawing room, 
it was even worse. There were only six 
of us, and the room was large and dimly 
lighted, the heavy furniture planted solid- 
ly here and there, each piece miles from 
any other piece and so firmly placed that 
it wovid have taken a guest with more 
hardihvod than I possessed to contemplate 
moving a chair ‘or a chesterfield!) to 
bring it into something like conversational 
range of some other piece. We were scat- 
tered at distances that precluded lip read- 
ing, and the conversation, from my point 
of view, was rather like shouting across 
the vasty deep from one light house to 
another, with most of the lights out of 
commission. 

The friend who had got me into the 
business did make a. few attempts to help 
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me cenversationally, but he was far from 
skillful about it, and his efforts just fell 
into the sea and were lost. I still might 
have done something for myself if I had 
not suddenly been attacked by the form 
of creeping social paralysis that has often 
benumbed me in such contingencies. It 
got into my feet and legs first, preventing 
me from trying to move my chair nearer to 
any other chair. Then it crept slowly up to 
my heart, and I began to hate all these 
pleasant, attractive people with a dire 
hatred, contemplating bitterly the things 
I would like to have happen to them. None 
of them, not even my pretty hostess, paid 
the slightest attention to me, nor made the 
faintest .effort to draw me into the talk; 
and even if they had, the paralysis which 
had by this time reached my brain, would 
have prevented me from making an intelli- 
gent remark. I was sunk, absolutely sunk, 
in a sea of silence and solitude. 

And the worst of it was, I was not en- 
joying solitude as I usually do. I was per- 
fectly miserable. I couldn’t relax. 

“T don’t see why you didn’t just go to 
sleep,” remarked a friend to whom I re- 
lated. the episode. “It would have served 
them all right.” 

“T couldn’t possibly have gone to sleep,” 
I answered. “I was in a state of high ten- 
sion.” 


I Tried to Analyze It 


I recall that I tried to think out what was 
happening to me and analyze it, and as my 
mind fumbled here and there I thought 
of one of Jack London’s hobo stories, in 
which he described the marks that tramps 
used to put on the gatéposts of homes they 
visited, to indicate to other tramps what 
sort of treatment was to be expected there, 
whether they might have the dog set on 
them, or might receive a handout or a set 
down. A “handout,” in 
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eaten either on the back steps, or while 
walking away. A “setdown,” on the other 
hand, meant an invitation to walk into the 
kitchen, sit down at the table and have a 
real meal. 

Thinking back, from that inhospitable 
Hollywood drawing room, I recalled giving 
a tramp a setdown one Sunday afternoon 
when I had been left at home alone. | 
was only eleven or so, but not being a 
timid child, I thought nothing of inviting 
into the kitchen the tramp who applied at 
our back door for something to eat. I set 
the large remains of the Sunday roast 
beef before him, gave him a carving knife, 
and bade him help himself. I even warmed 
up the gravy and the browned potatoes, 
and made some coffee, and I provided one 
of my mother’s large damask dinner nap- 
kins. He ate a hearty meal, thanked me 
cordially, and went away without any 
abuse of my hospitality. 


Oh, for a Setdown! 


I thought how nice it would be if hear- 
ing persons would only give the hard of 
hearing one a setdown, conversationally, 
and not merely a handout; if they would 
only draw him into the talk and let him 
share it, give him a chance to say some- 
thing, not just poke at him a few stray 
ends of their talk. If, instead of handing 
him one of the bright remarks one of their 
number had gotten off, they would give 
him a chance to make some bright re- 
marks of his own, how he would bless them, 
how he would adorn their gatepost with 
the grateful hieroglyphics of the tramp! 

But nobody knew how to give me a set- 
down, and presently I was escorted to my 
room, a vast chamber with three white 
walls and the fourth one of azure blue, 
with the moon and stars and some of the 
constellations painted on it in silver paint. 

And there was nothing 





tramp parlance, was a 
slice of bread and a 
piece of meat, thrust out 
through the aperture of 
a reluctantly opened 
back door, and to be 





Talk Things Over 
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to read, and no bedside 
lamp to read by even if 
there had been anything 
to read, so I lay awake 
beneath the silver stars 
and thought out a tract 
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for the normally hearing. But I shall 
never write it, for it requires fine art to 
draw a hard of hearing person into con- 
versation in a manner enjoyable for all 
concerned, and few of the normally hear- 
ing persons who might possibly be inter- 
ested would take the trouble to learn how. 


He Had the Fine Art 


I came across a rather remarkable in- 
stance of this, however, just the other day, 
in one of Lincoln Steffens’ letters. He was 
describing a reception he attended at Lady 
Astor’s house on one of his London visits, 
a special reception to the new members of 
parliament. 

Col. Wedgwood, M.P., was there, and he 
went off on his own, leaving me with Mrs. 
Wedgwood on my arm. She likes me be- 
cause I’m not afraid to use her trumpet, 
and since she is beautiful, we had a recep- 
tion of our own. She introduced me to 
the English, I her to the Americans, and 
whomever I talked to, | spoke over the 
trumpet. . 

I found it an effective way to talk. For 
example, once I was greeted joyously out 
of a group of women M.P.’s by one of them 
who remembered me at Paris during the 
armistice. | had forgotten but she recalled: 
it was at the Crillon, and Bullitt and Polk 
and others were present. She said we were 
trying to guess what would happen to Wil- 
son and his 14 points. I repeated this into 
the trumpet. Mrs. Wedgwood nodded, and 
asked if we had guessed right. The lady 
M.P. said we had. And I, telling Mrs. 
Wedgwood this, said: 

“We could see what would happen to 
Wilson, and so we can see what will hap- 
pen to Ramsey MacDonald.” 

The group, all Labor M.P.’s, caught fire. 


They couldn’t see. “What will happen?” 


they asked. And, out loud into the trumpet, 
I explained: “They can’t see that MacDon- 
ald also will fail. And so, when he and 
they fail, they won’t know why they failed. 
And so, the next Labor Government also 
will fail. For if they could see why, it 
might not happen; they might be able to 
prevent a repetition of history. What do 
you think is the matter?” 
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Before Mrs. Wedgwood could answer, 
my M.P. friend flew up and said: 

“The matter with Wilson was that he 
hadn’t the character and courage—” I cut 
in on the trumpet, and said very clearly: 
“The matter is that so many of us think that 
character and courage—” 

“Well, but what do you think is the mat- 
ter?” asked the M.P. 

I repeated her question into the trum- 
pet and said: “And I have just said that 
I think what the matter is the way the 
Labor M.P.’s think that it’s MacDonald’s 
character and courage that are the matter.” 

That caused consternation, because, of 
course, they think that MacDonald and they 
themselves have the character and courage 
that Wilson lacked. And so I explained 
to Mrs. Wedgwood, who knows and under- 
stands my theory. But the increased crowd 
was demanding to know what I thought 
would balk and beat MacDonald, so I 
answered into the trumpet: 

“The same Things that beat Wilson will 
beat MacDonald unless he and his crowd 
know what those Things are that beat 
them.” 

“Oh you, with your history and peral- 
lels,” said the M.P. that knew me, and 
she kicked off and took her crowd with 
her, while I laughingly explained the dif- 
ference between their morality and scien- 
tific economics to Mrs. Wedgwood, whose 
eyes sparkled with her understanding that 
I was really only talking at our friends’ 
backs. 


A Red Letter Evening 
When I read that, I thought how that 


evening must have been a red letter eve- 
ning on Mrs. Wedgwood’s calendar, just 
because one of the lions of the occasion 
was “not afraid of her trumpet,” but di- 
rected his full conversation toward her in- 
stead of offering her driblets of it. 

O. K., now let’s forget it. Nobody is 
going to spend a whole evening talking 
into our trumpets, so we might as well make 
the best of it. 


Sincerely yours, 


Motiy MATHER. 
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School Bells Ring Again 


By CLARIBEL PATE 


N that evening in early August 
(3 when the ambulance driver and his 

assistant carried my stretcher to 
the receiving desk of City Hospital my 
chance of survival seemed slight. Because 
of an office girl’s carelessness, help had 
been two days late in reaching me. A vic- 
tim of meningitis, living alone, I had be- 
come so ill that I was unable either to pre- 
pare food or summon aid; or perhaps in 
my semi-conscious condition my mind did 
not function beyond trying to escape the 
spasms of pain in my limbs and the un- 
bearable aching in my head. . 

When finally my admittance to the hos- 
pital had been accomplished, the fight to 
save my life began—a struggle which was 
won because of the skill and unselfish de- 
votion to duty of a truly great man, to 
whom countless patients owe their lives 
and to whom my gratitude is too deep for 
words. He returned to the hospital after 
a trying day and remained far into the 
night giving freely of his time, his knowl- 
edge, and his skill that I might live. Nor 
did he cease to give of his talents through 
the long, almost unendurable days until 
I at last began to respond to treatment. 

Just before dawn one morning I awak- 
ened with a clear awareness of my sur- 
roundings. I was better! I wished it were 
time for the nurse to bring my penicillin 
that I might tell her. Turning painfully 
because of the arthritis which now kept 
my elbow and knee crooked and swollen, 
I watched the door. Just outside a colored 
workman was cleaning the hall. He pushed 
his broom-laden cart through the ward’s 
forbidden doors. Suddenly it dawned on 
me—I was deaf! I had not heard the doors 
swing to. That, then, explained the sound 
of rushing wind in my ears and the heavy 
unbalanced feeling when I tried to lift my 
head from the pillow. My first reaction to 
this discovery was only surprise—I could 
not fully comprehend the significance of 
this trick of fate. I kept trying to see if it 


were really true. Every once in awhile | 
counted aloud, trying to hear my own 
voice. I tapped against my water glass 
with a spoon but no sound answered. Final 
proof came when, on my attempting to lift 
the glass, it slipped from my shaky left 
hand and shattered on the tiled floor with- 
out breaking the silence for me. The light 
switched on. The nurse with the penicillin 
had come. When she had gone I lay there 
waiting for daylight and thinking. 

In the months of my slow convalescence 
the unfailing devotion of my family and 
friends helped greatly in my struggle to 
overcome despondency. To look forward to 
a future of idleness is not a cheerful pros- 
pect. Only the physically handicapped who 
have faced a future of dependence on oth- 
ers, who have felt the futility of day after 
day of idle living in a busy world, can 
know how it feels to have the pattern of 
their lives so suddenly and shockingly alt- 
ered. And only those who have had ‘the 
good fortune to have a loyal, understand- 
ing family and faithful friends to aid in 
the struggle can know how deeply indebted 
I am to those who through two long trying 
years did not once fail me. 

With rare understanding they kept me 
busy. I forgot myself in my enjoyment of 
the constant stream of letters and small 
gifts which came as tokens of their re- 
membrance. 7 

Distant brothers weekly recorded amus- 
ing family incidents for my entertainment. 
I sympathized with the young nephew who 
had visions of losing his small fortune to 
the veterinarian when his dog got sick, and 
I rejoiced with his older cousin, when he 
won a coveted award at college. 

In the childish scrawl of former pupils, 
whose writing I had struggled to perfect, 
I read that “Jean was in the Christmas 
play—John had a new baby sister”—and 
forgot myself in the reading. They con- 
sidered that I was still one of their teach- 
ers only away for a little while, and in 
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helping me to cling to that ray of hope 
they played a vital part in my recovery. 


A Little Improvement 


After a year of almost total deafness my 
hearing in one ear improved enough to 
enable me to get some help from the use 
of a hearing aid. Although my hearing 
loss is still severe, it is not the insurmount- 
able tragedy I once thought it to be. 

When I first acquired the hearing aid 
I loathed wearing it. It seemed bulky and 
uncomfortable, so I put it aside and con- 
tinued to impose on my good-natured fam- 
ily, forcing them to write bits of conversa- 
tion for my benefit. Lip reading, after some 
amusing but discouraging failures, I gave 
up as something impossible for me to 
learn. After telling a visiting minister I 
was “tired of company,” because I had 
failed to interpret his speech correctly, I 
was afraid to make further attempts. 

As I grew stronger physically I began 
to realize that the comfortable, pampered 
existence I was leading could very well end 
in total deafness. By failing to use the 
little hearing I had, I was becoming less 
and less alert. 

In August I talked to my doctor about 
returning to school. She was strongly in 
favor of my making the attempt and rec- 
ommended that I not only learn to use the 
hearing aid regularly but that I also go to 
work seriously with a good lip reading 
teacher. 

Spurred by the doctor’s encouragement 
and fortified with some brand new batteries 
I decided to present my latest audiogram, 
poor though it was, to the school superin- 
tendent and await my fate. 


I am indeed fortunate in having such 
a superintendent. He not only granted me 
an interview but he was, and has continued 
to be, very sympathetic in his attitude to- 
ward my problem. He was wise enough to 
realize that I was not ready for a regular 
teaching assignment. I will always be grate- 
ful that he forestalled almost certain fail- 
ure by giving me a chance to do something 
which I could do. 


I was allowed to return to the building 
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where I had formerly taught, thus mini- 
mizing the nervous strain. Since my ex- 
perience had all been in the intermediate 
grades, it was decided that I could best 
be of help by doing remedial work in those 
grades. To my math clinic, in groups of 
five, come children who need to make up 
work because of absence, or because they 
are falling behind in regular home-room 
work for various reasons. Sometimes chil- 
dren who come in from outside the city 
need special help in getting adjusted to 
our system—help which a busy regular 
teacher cannot give—and they are assigned 
to work with me. A child may stay with 
me for a week, a month or a semester, de- 
pending on his progress in home-room. 

In remedial reading I work with chil- 
dren individually. I give children indi- 
vidual help in spelling when time permits. 
I have little difficulty understanding them. 
We have a quiet corner of the school li- 
brary fitted up as a classroom, and we work 
informally around a table or at the black- 
board. 


Help from the Six-Year-Olds 


One class which I have enjoyed greatly 
and for which lip reading has been es- 
pecially helpful is a little primary class in 
speech improvement. The six-year-olds 
play their “th” games with a seriousness 
that quite puts me to shame when I remem- 
ber my own reluctance to work at lip read- 
ing. They have improved my lip reading! 

Our P.T.A. recently purchased a new 
duplicating machine which I like to oper- 
ate, and so I sometimes relieve our busy 
primary teachers in that way. 

This semester a new teacher from out of 
the state came to fill a vacancy in my old 
room. I was relieved of my regular duties 
while I assisted her in getting acquainted 
with our courses of study and our build- 
ing routine. 

{ do not mean to sound overworked— 
far from it. .I merely wish to point out 
that in any modern school with all the 
extra activities we embrace today, there are 
many ways in which a “special” teacher, 
even one with impaired hearing, can be 
useful. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Help for the Hard of Hearing, A Survey 
of the Work in New Zealand Since 1880. 
Cloth bound, 64 pages. 

Now that the Government of New Zeal- 
and has recognized the work of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing 
by requesting that deafened service men 
be given hearing tests by the organization 
and lip reading lessons when indicated, it 
seems appropriate to publish a history of 
the movement that began in a small way 
and has moved on to well merited recogni- 
tion. A digest of events has been prepared 
by Eric C. Marris, a Wellington journalist, 
and privately printed. 

The organized care and training of the 
deaf and partially deaf dates back to 1880, 
when the Government opened a school for 
the deaf at Sumner. In 1920 the Govern- 
ment inaugurated day classes for hard of 
hearing children. In 1926 Mrs. G. A. 
Hurd-Wood, a person with normal hearing 
who had for many years been interested 
in lip reading, set herself the definite task 
of publicizing and promoting this means 
of communication. In 1927 she initiated 
classes in Hamilton. Tours of her own 
country to study conditions there and visits 

to Europe and the United States to learn 

' what was being done through organized 

leagues for the hard of hearing, culminated 

in the New Zealand League for the Hard 
of Hearing, founded by Mrs. Hurd-Wood 
in 1932. Today the four main branches 
are at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, 
and Dunedin, with newly formed branches 

in six other cities. Dr. J. Hardie Neil, a 

well known otologist, has served contin- 

uously as president. 

Lip reading lessons and demonstrations, 
educational campaigns, audiometer tests, 
demonstrations of hearing aids, and instal- 
lations of hearing aids in churches and 
theaters are some of the accomplishments 
of the League and its branches. 

It is a good thing for young organiza- 
tions to write their histories as they move 
forward and expand. A reliable source of 


factual references is a help to every pub- 
licity writer. This little book not only out- 
lines accomplishments in New Zealand, but 
gives a brief history of lip reading and of 
leagues for the hard of hearing the world 
around. 


4. B. 7; 


Job Placement for the Physically Handi- 
capped, by Clark D. Bridges. Cloth 
bound, 330 pages. $3.50. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Orders accepted 
by the Volta Bureau. 

A book for such laymen as employers, 
supervisors, personnel managers, safety en- 
gineers, rehabilitation officers and social 
workers. Because so many specific physi- 
cal disabilities are dealt with, the descrip- 
tions are brief but all the essentials are 
there, concisely and clearly given. The 
major factors for successful placement are 
noted: The worker must have skill for the 
task; he should not be a hazard to himself 
nor jeopardize the safety of others; the 
job must not aggravate his disability. The 
principles and methods of rehabilitation are 
given and specific references to various 
services are listed. 

Appraising the job and the worker and 
matching the appraisals are very practical 
features. Sample charts are given. 

The appendices, almost 100 pages, and 
the detailed index round out this informa- 
tive, practical book. 


All Around Us, by W. L. Beauchamp, G. 
Crampton, and W. S. Gray. Basic Studies 
in Science: Curriculum Foundation Series, 
Book B. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
New York. 80 pp. 

How Do We Know?, by W. L. Beauchamp, 
G. Crampton, and W. S. Gray. Basic 
Studies in Science: Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series, Book C. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York. 96 pp. 


In recent years there has been a ten- 
dency to begin the study of science ear- 
lier and earlier in the career of students. 
The importance of science in modern life 
has made it desirable to develop an early 
understanding of the forces, elements, ma- 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Our Miscellany 


Relief for Head Noises 


Sufferers from head noises have recent- 
ly been offered a ray of hope. One of the 
conservative otological journals, “The Ar- 
chives of Otolaryngology,” which is pub- 
lished by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois, published in its issue for March 
1946 an article by Julius Lempert, M.D., 
describing an operation for the relief of 
head noises which had been performed 
upon fifteen cases. 

The total number of cases, of course, is 
far too small to justify one in jumping to 
the conclusion that the operation is a dem- 
onstrated success. There is encouragement, 
however, in the fact that of the fifteen 
cases reported upon, ten have been entirely 
relieved of head noises. 

Further research in this field will be 
awaited eagerly. 





Association Meeting to Include 
Special Program for Parents 

At the 56th Summer Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be held 
in New York June 24 to 28, parents of 
deaf or hard of hearing children will be 
especially welcome. 

During the entire week demonstrations 
and lectures relative to problems of the 
deaf will be held. A demonstration of the 
Bell telephone visible speech apparatus will 
be given at Hunter College Tuesday, June 
25th, at 8 P.M. 

A special program has been arranged 
for the parents for Friday, June 28th. All 
parents and friends are invited. 

At 8:45 to 9:50 A.M. demonstrations 
will be given by the children at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf. 

At 9:50 there will be an address by Dr. 
and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing of Manchester 
University, England, leading educators of 
the deaf. 

At 10:45 Mrs. Spencer Tracy will speak. 

At 11:30 Mrs. Edna S. Levine of the 


Lexington School and Dr. Holmer Mykle- 
bust of the New Jersey School will conduct 
a Panel on “The Psychologists in Schools 
for the Deaf.” 

At the conclusion of the morning ses- 
sion @ committee of parents from. the vari- 
ous schools for the deaf have arranged a 
luncheon to be held at the “400” Restaur- 
ant, 43rd St.:and 5th Avenue. Come and 
join in greeting and welcoming parents 
and their friends from other schools. The 
charge is nominal ($2.00 per person). 
Please make your reservations without de- 
lay. Address the Luncheon Committee, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 904 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES SCHARFMAN, 
Chairman Parents Committee. 





Appreciation of Walter J. Tucker 


It was with deep regret that the Board 
of Trustees and the Teaching Staff of The 
Mystic Oral School learned of the prospec- 
tive retirement of Supt. Walter J. Tucker, 
at the end of the school year, for reasons 
of health, and we take this” means of 
recording our appreciation of all he has 
done for the Mystic Oral School; and our 
appreciation also of his great interest in 
the education of the deaf to which he has 
devoted himself so wholeheartedly. 

When Mr. Tucker came to the School 
in 1920, the plant consisted of two school 
buildings, one a frame building which ‘had 
been remodeled from a large house, and 
the other an adjoining brick dormitory; 
and in these two buildings were the ad- 
ministration offices, class rooms, and living 
quarters for the pupils, teachers, matron, 
Superintendent and Principal. 

In 1925, a new dormitory for girls was 
constructed and connected to the other 
buildings by a covered passageway. In 
1928, a nine room brick house was built 
for the Superintendent. In 1938, the 
original frame building and the adjoining 
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dormitory were razed to make way for the 
new administration building which the 
State of Connecticut erected at a cost of 
approximately half a million dollars. Vari- 
ous other small buildings and improve- 
ments have been added through the years 
until today the State of Connecticut’s in- 
vestment in the Mystic Oral School amounts 
to about $750,000. 

Thus the physical property of the School 
has changed during the years Mr. Tucker 
has been here. 

But it is in the life of the School that 
Mr. Tucker has done most for the School, 
and here also he has done outstanding 
work, for the notable results achieved under 
his direction in the teaching of the deaf 
by the purely oral method have won high 
praise and commendation throughout the 
State. 

Mr. Tucker has exercised constant and 
personal interest in the welfare of every 
pupil entrusted to his care, and has given 
to countless students counsel and help 
which have been of inestimable benefit to 
them long after they have left the School. 
His aim has been to give the pupils not 
only an adequate education but training 
in living that would enable them to become 
useful and responsible citizens. 

Mr. Tucker has been ever mindful of the 
comfort and well being of the teaching 
staff and of all employees of the school, 
and he has administered the affairs of the 
school efficiently and always with justice. 

As Mrs. Walter J. Tucker, Principal, will 
retire when Mr. Tucker does, we hereby 
express our appreciation of the services 
shé has rendered to the school, and the 
great contribution she also has made to its 
progress. Due to the conscientious and un- 
ceasing work of both Mr. and Mrs. Tucker, 
the Mystic Oral School has gone steadily 
forward to the high place it occupies to-day 
among schools for the deaf. 

It has been a source of great satisfac- 
tion and pleasure to us to have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. and Mrs. Tucker here at 
the Mystic Oral School. When they leave 
Mystic, they’ will carry with them our 
gratitude for their devotion to the school 
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and for their unfailing courtesy and 
thoughtfulness at all times, and our sin- 
cerest wishes for renewed health for Mr. 
Tucker, and that they may enjoy many 
years of happiness together. 
Board of Trustees of the Mystic Oral 
School for the Deaf, 
M. JosEPHINE DICKINSON, 
President. 
Teaching Staff, 
Mary E. Watrous, 
FRANCES S. MERRILL, 
Martua I, CuTLer, 
Committee. 





THANK YOU FOR HELPING! 


But We Still Need Back Numbers 


The Volta Bureau extends grateful 
thanks to the following friends who have 
sent in back numbers of the Association 
Review and the Volta Review in response 
to our recent request: 

Miss Mildred Harris, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jennie Hedrick, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Alliene McCue, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Miss Ruth Robinson, Lakewood, Ohio 

Miss Lucille Schoolfield, Washington, D. C. 
Boston Guild for the Hard of Hearing 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault 

San Francisco Society for the Hard of Hearing 

With this fine help, we have been able 
to supply two absolutely complete sets to 
libraries which will use them effectively. 
Other calls have come in, however, and 
there is still a long list of numbers either 
very rare or entirely missing. A whole file, 
of course, is always-received with special 
joy. Even if you haven’t a whole file, you 
may still be able to help us make one by 
supplying some of these named below: 
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October 

December 

October 

June 

Feb., Dec. 

Feb., April, June, Oct., Dec. 
April, June 
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Apr., May, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
All months 


1899: 
1902: 
1903: 
1904: 
1905: 
1908: 
1909: 


1910: 
1911: 
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1912: March, June 

1913: Jan., Feb., Aug., Oct. 

1914: Jan., Feb., Mch., April, May, June, July 

1915: Feb., March, May, June, Aug. 

1916: July, Aug., Nov. 

1917: Feb., Mch., April, May, June, July, Aug., 
Sept., Oct., Dec. 

1918: Jan., Feb., May, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec. 

1919: Jan., July 

1920: Jan., June, Nov. 

1928: January 

1929: Sept., Nov. 

1930: June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 

1933: July, Sept., Nov., Dec. 

1934: August 

1935: September 

1937: March, Sept. 

1940: May, Sept., Nov., Dec. 

1941: Jan., Feb., June 

1942: Oct., Nov. 

1944: June, Sept. 

1945: April, Nov. 

1946: February 





Veterans Administration Program 


After several years of discussion, red 
tape tangles, inertia, or whatever, the 
United States Veterans Administration has 
issued a release indicating that it is going 
to begin to get ready to commence to start 
to put into operation a program for those 
who have lost their hearing, or part of it. 
The announcement, issued April 29, 1946, 
reads as follows: 


A special program is under way to aid veterans 
who are hard of hearing or deafened so they 
may find vocations in which they can succeed, 
the Veterans Administration announced today. 
The nation-wide project is designed to help the 
hard of hearing from the time they leave the 
armed services, or a VA hospital, until they have 
completed their education or vocational training 
and are successfully placed in jobs. 

The VA has authorized the appointment of a 
vocational advisor in each regional office to 
specialize in advising veterans with this type of 
disability. It also has directed regional man- 
agers to appoint training officers, with experi- 
ence in placing the hard of hearing, to assist 
these veterans with their vocational rehabilitation 
program. Under the directive, VA’s vocational 
rehabilitation and education division will study 
all cases of this type already adjudicated to 
determine whether the veterans are satisfactorily 
trained or placed in jobs, or whether they need 
special help. New cases will be referred auto- 
matically to this division for handling. 

Providing he does not attempt to enter a 
field in which his condition might be aggravated 
each hard of hearing veteran will be assisted in 
choosing his job field in training establishments 
on the same basis as all other veterans with 
service incurred disabilities. VA also is advising 
its field officers to help veterans select as far as 
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Hard-of-Hearing 











And it's entirely new—dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 

The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm 
‘ clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Ric’ .t 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 

AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


Specifications subject to change without notice 


OPE LIOL 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 





TELECHRON, INC., Ashland, Massachusetts 
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JUST OUT! 
THE DESHON BOOK 


of Lip Reading Practice Material 


® 


Prepared by the Faculty at 
Deshon General Hospital 
For Deafened Service Men 


Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size 
of Previous Volta Bureau 
Practice Books 


SPECIAL PRICE 
To VOLTA REVIEW Subscribers 


To All Others 


. $2.00 
$3.00 


ORDER NOW! 


® 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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possible the same training establishments as are 
available to those with normal hearing, but it 
suggests they be put into small training groups 
so they may get individual attention. 

Special courses in lip reading, speech and 
voice correction, voice retention, and acoustic 
training will be given to veterans under Public 
Law 16. If possible, these courses will be ar- 
ranged at the establishments where the veterans 
are enrolled for education or vocational training, 
When not available there, VA will contract to get 
the courses at other institutions or from indi- 
vidual teachers. VA has set up suggested quali- 
fications for lip reading teachers, including a 
minimum of two years of college or its equiva- 
lent, intensive professional training in lip read- 
ing, and experience in teaching hard of hearing 
adults. If the veteran’s hearing loss is so severe 
that he needs special attention before he can 
choose a job field and start his education or 
training, VA will arrange for the courses as 
medical treatment on an out-patient basis so 
that the time spent will not be charged against 
the training period to which he is entitled. 

The VA program calls for periodic and scien- 
tific hearing tests to determine whether the train- 
ing courses need to be changed. It also provides 
for assistance to veterans in getting hearing aids 
if medical officers recommend them. Training 
oficers have been warned to watch for further 
deterioration in hearing and, if that seems likely 
to occur, to steer veterans away from such fields 
as selling, teaching and other jobs involving 
personal contact work. Training officers further 
have been instructed to follow closely the place- 
ment of deafened veterans after their training 
and to visit them on the job. 


The Vorta Review looks forward hope- 
fully to an opportunity to publish a story 
about the fine work of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration written in the past and present 
tenses. 





Put More Oomph in Education 
“The way to improve the educational 
level in this country is by education,” said 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, at the Chicago 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators. “That's your job 
and it’s my job. It’s a job of salesmanship 
. Let’s approach this process of educating 
the country on the value of education with 
all the scientific viewpoint of the public 
relations man . . . We need to put more 
oomph in education. It is a field packed 
with the dramatic and the glamour, too. 
“Let’s see if we can get some fiction 
writers interested in wrapping some words 
about plots laid in schools with the charac- 
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ANNOUNCING — 


THE CLEARTONE 


Believed to be the W orld’s Smallest Hearing Aid 


COU 





HT 


The American Sound Products Corporation announces the release of 


sii 


= the first of a series of miniature hearing aids, The Cleartone. A survey indi- 
- cates the Cleartone to be the smallest one-unit, 30-volt hearing aid made. It is 


234” by 2%” and weighs 514 ozs. 


Staffed by hearing aid and research men trained at Harvard, the gradu- 
ate school of the University of Chicago, and the Government, the American 
Sound Products Corporation will bring the deafened, in rapid succession, 


instruments offering unexampled hearing and comfort. 


TH 


Field tests in Chicago, having indicated the widest acceptance and en- 


thusiasm for the Cleartone, the American Sound Products Corporation is 


ULL 


preparing for national distribution. 


Competent hearing aid dealers are invited to communicate with us for 


. representation in their territory. 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 


SIDNEY BLACKSTONE, .President 





AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 
Executive Offices: 104 South Michigan Avenue 
Factory: 2456 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.. Fer 
emall hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefuily 
dapted vocabulary by ef objects, pictures, aec- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
range. .... _ $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. Fer 
children from about & to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
addition to lessons and steries the beok contains « 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
fal im adult as well as junior classes. ............0.0000+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
iV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting peint 
fer the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 


le." — 


$4.00 








hensive book on the subject thus far availab 
Bygeia Magazi 





COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, Il], and III (mimeographed).............. 
Books I, Il, Il], and IV < 
AU prices postpaid in the United States 





Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 








Just Published 
JOB PLACEMENT FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
By Clark D. Bridges 


329 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 





Physical disabilities needn’t be work handi- 
caps. This is Mr. Bridges’ thesis, and he 
goes on to demonstrate, analyzing many of 
the common physical handicaps to show defi- 
nite job-placement considerations applying to 
each one. Taking up specific disabilities, of 
vision, hearing, of respiratory system, etc., the 
book outlines, in each case, just how it affects 
the worker’s job-ability and what should be 
the employer’s attitude on hiring. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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ters teachers and school administrators . . . 
remembering always that these people have 
got to have a story. 

“And let’s keep our story simple. Let’s 
tell it in language our people understand 

. if there is any gobble-de-gook in the 
trade of education, get rid of it. 

“To my mind, there is a great story in 
education—a succession of stories. I think 
education is dramatic. It has everything 
in it to make it so: struggle, pathos, tri- 
umph, competition, good humor and—in- 
teresting people. Just as business needs 
more customers, education needs more en- 
thusiasts. For my part, I'll buy it, and 
what’s more I'll bet we can sell the story.” 





Scandinavian Societies 
For the Hard of Hearing 


A letter from Miss Marta Berg, Stock- 
holm, brings news of work for the hard of 
hearing in the Scandinavian countries. Miss 
Berg is a board member of the national 
society and the editor of the Swedish 
monthly bulletin, Meddelanden fran Sven- 
ska Foreningen for Dovas Val. She says, 
“It was a pleasure to read the VoLtTa 
Review and I have many times quoted and 
translated articles in it for my paper. I 
have been missing it much during these 
hard years.” 

Miss Berg wrote of plans which the 
Society had made to celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary on April 27. Representa- 
tives from the eighteen local branches were 
to meet in Stockholm and guests from 
societies in Denmark, Norway and Finland 
were expected. It was planned to discuss 
closer cooperation between all Scandi- 
navian societies for the hard of hearing. 
They have been handicapped by lack of 
funds and the impossibility of importing 
or manufacturing hearing aids. They are 
now looking forward to the coming of new, 
improved types from the United States 
and England. 

The Swedish Society has grown slowly 
but steadily during the last twenty-five 
years and now has about 3,500 members, 
one-fifth of them in Stockholm. The So- 


city receives a small annual grant from the 
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For those with imperfect hearing 


THE G-E. BEAM ALARM. ..a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 


tally deaf. 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn, 


General Elecitic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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VACOLITE 


Presents the 

















ONE-UNIT 


Convertible 
HEARING AID 


With the patented 
continuously variable 
frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Factory and Laboratory 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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State and most of the branches receive 
community aid. 

In Stockholm there is not only the local 
society but the central board of directors, 
elected by all the branches. A bureau is 
maintained at Linnegaten 34, where hear- 
ing aids are kept for trial and demonstra- 
tion. Clients are referred there by otol- 
ogists. 

“As our country is very vast and thinly 
populated,” writes Miss Berg, “we arrange 
journeys from our two hearing aid centers 
in Stockholm and Goteberg to provincial 
towns that have otological departments at 
their hospitals. A member of our staff 
takes a set of ail available types of hearing 
aids and receives a great number of pa- 
tients who are called in to meet her. This 
arrangement has proved to be a blessing 
to many isolated people. 

“We also work with labiology. The State 
is taking a growing interest in the teaching 
of hard of hearing children. There is one 
large school for such and special classes 
in the largest towns. Courses for adults 
are given by Dovas Val in several places 
but there is a lack of teachers. Much re- 
mains to be done in this line. 

“Our local societies work mostly along 
social lines, arranging meetings, lectures, 
music and clubs with the help of radio 
and earphones. Several of them are still 
very small.” 





More Summer Courses 


School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
From June 5 to 15 there will be a training 
school for mothers of deaf and severely 
hard of hearing children from 2% to 5 
years, preferably for those living in com- 
munities which have no special facilities 
already. At the clinic the mothers will 
be shown what they can do to carry on 
school instruction at home in preparing 
a child for school. Attendance will be lim- 
ited to approximately 25 mothers and 
children. 

A similar clinic was held last summer. 
There is no charge, the service being spon- 
sored by the department of public wel- 
fare, the office of the superintendent of 
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SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


IN 
EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


; EWING LECTURES 
Dr. and Mrs. Alex W. G. Ewing of Manchester, England, are giving a series of 
10 lectures. The lectures are scheduled from July 8 through July 12. Persons 
not enrolled in the Summer Session may attend these lectures by registering in 
advance. The lecture fee is $10.00: The lectures are open without extra charge to 
qualified students in the Summer Sessions. 


SYMPOSIUM 
IN 


War Research and Practice Relating to Aural Rehabilitation 


The symposium is a credit-bearing course summarizing recent experience in Audi- 
ology. It is directed by Dr. Raymond Carhart. Guest lecturers include: 


Dr. B. J. Anson Northwestern University 
Dr. Norton Canfield Yale University 

Dr. Hallowell Davis Harvard University 
Captain Jon Eisenson Halloran General Hospital 
Captain Grant Fairbanks Borden General Hospital 
Miss Esther Howes Parker School, Chicago 

Dr. Clarence Hudgins Harvard University 

Dr. Francis Lederer University of Illinois 

Dr. Paul Moore Northwestern University 
Dr. Rudolph Nichols Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Captain C. W. Schilling U. S. Submarine Base, New London 
Dr. Clarence Simon Northwestern University 
Dr. Stanley S. Stevens Harvard University 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
Courses of special interest to those dealing with hearing problems include: Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vocal Mechanism, Audiometry, Phonetics, Speech Reading, 
Speech for the Deaf, Hearing Aids and Auricular Training, and Speech Correction. 
The courses are open to qualified special students or may be applied toward A.B., 
M.A., Ph.D., or D.Ed. degrees. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Six-weeks Session June 24 - August 2 
Nine-weeks Session June 24 - August 24 


For further information, write to: 
DEAN JAMES H. McBURNEY 
ROOM 200 
School of Speech, Northwestern University Evanston, Illinois 


a —_ 
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Hear 
Better! 


THIS ONE UNIT 
iS ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 






a 


kollorve WONno-PAc 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About '/2 the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . , . with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand. Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago &, lil. 
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public instruction and the University of 
Illinois services for crippled children. 


The University of Missouri, Columbia, 
will conduct a Clinic on Speech and Hear- 
ing at the Summer Session, June 10 to 
August 2. Any students having unsatis- 
factory habits of speech will be referred 
to the Clinic. At the same session, D. W. 
Morris, chairman of the Department of 
Speech at the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind., will offer courses 
in American phonetics, audiometry, and 
speech pathology. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
announces a program of special education 
from July 1 to August 10. William M. 
Cruickshank, Director of Special Educa- 
tion, will conduct classes on the excep- 
tional child, including the child with hear- 
ing defects. Thelma Curley, teacher at the 
Percy Hughes School for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, will teach classes on recreational ac- 
tivities for the physically handicapped. 

The San Diego State College is offering 
two special courses at the summer session 
beginning June 24 and closing August 6, 
one dealing with the teaching of lip read- 
ing and the other with state and county 
hearing programs, including techniques of 
audiometry, use of hearing aids, and edu- 
cational, classroom and social problems. 
Miss Ciwa Griffiths, Specialist in Speech 
and Hearing, San Diego County Schools, 
is the instructor. 

At the University of Miami, Florida, Dr. 
Olive A. Whildin, Supervisor of Special 
Education, Baltimore, will have charge of a 
training course for teachers of deaf and 
hard of hearing children. 

The University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, will conduct a Health Education 
Workshop in cooperation with the New 
Mexico Department of Education, the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation and the New Mex- 
ico Department of Public Health. Stress 
will be laid on the use of community re- 
sources in the development of a health edu- 
cation program. 

At Cedar Falls, Iowa, the /owa State 
Teachers College has established an In- 
structional Materials Laboratory, which in- 
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cludes a wide variety of publications and 
audiovisual aids of potential educational 
value. This laboratory or workshop mate- 
rial is available to students and visiting 
workshop groups of teachers. 





Harris Taylor Vacation Fund 


The Harris Taylor Vacation Fund for 
Deaf Children, which was started about 
three years ago, has closed its public cam- 
paign. On May 21, 1946, the treasurer 
of the fund, Mr. Marcus Kenner reported 
as follows: 

Receipts, June 7, 1943, to 


May 21, 1946. ........ $3,081.54 
Expenditures 27.90 
Balance on hand (Union 

Square Savings Bank) $3,053.64 


Arrangements are being made with the 
Children’s Welfare Federation of New 
York to administer this fund in perpetuity, 
grant annual vacation “scholarships,” and 
receive future contributions. 

We take this means of expressing our 
thanks to all who have so generously co- 
operated in providing happiness for needy 
deaf children, and in honoring our great 
friend Dr. Harris Taylor. 

EvELYN Krupp, Secretary. 





A Help in Fighting Intolerance 


The Volta Bureau has received a copy 
of a very interesting reprint from True 
Comics Magazine, entitled “They Got the 
Blame.” It describes in a vivid way the 
story of Scapegoats throughout history, 
showing how people of every land and age 
have known prejudice and injustice in their 
struggle for human rights. The reprint is 
one of a very large supply recently made, 
in response to a great demand, by B'nai 
B’rith, 100 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
2, Ill. It bears a message which ought to 
be known by every child above the fourth 
grade, and read and studied by every right- 
thinking American. Teachers and organ- 
izations interested in helping to wipe out 
un-American attitudes may secure free 
copies of the pamphlet on request. 
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HERE IT IS 





THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 


THE HANDICAP OF 
DEAFNESS 


By IRENE R. EWING, M.Sc. and 
A. W. G. EWING, Ph.D. » 


a 


Educational and psychological prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing 


Measurement of hearing and devel- 
opment of its use 


The value of lip reading 
Characteristics of hearing aids 
Development of speech in the deaf 


Arresting deterioration of speech in 
the hard of hearing 


$4.50 Postpaid 


+ 


A Limited Number of Copies 
Have Been Reprinted by 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C 
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A popular 
combination: 
XX30E, 45 volt 
“B” and TE, 
1% volt “A” 


Look for the 
Burgess 
label! 


BURGESS 7 f 


4rasu"§ is ~ 
‘ BATTERY SURGESS, 





BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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A Well Known Teacher Retires 


At the close of the present school year, 
Miss Josephine Quinn, principal of the 
intermediate and primary department of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf, will 
retire, after fifty-one years of service in 
this one school. The love and _ respect 
which pupils and professional colleagues 
have for her is expressed, in part, in the 
May issue of The Companion, the school 
bulletin. Over seven pages are devoted to 
beautiful tributes, an editorial, a poem 
in her honor and pictures of Miss Quinn, 


Council of Day School Teachers 


The Council of Day School Teachers will 
meet in New York during the meeting of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf—at 4.30 
P.M. on Tuesday, June 25, 1946. 


In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 352) 


terials and living things of the everyday 
world, as well as the intellectual skills and 
abilities necessary for scientific thinking. 
Those two books are steps two and three 
in a program designed to foster such un- 
derstandings and skills for children in the 
second and third years of school. 

Since reading is still a learning problem 
at this age of the child, the authors have 
wisely and effectively presented their ma- 
terial largely in the form of pictures. Each 
book selects four areas of pupil interests, 
such as animals, work, weather and plants. 
Within these areas examples are chosen 
from the environment that will enable the 
child to see relationships and to make gen- 
eralizations. 

There are several types of picture pages 
included. At the beginning of each unit 
there is an orientation page. Other pages 
contain picture stories, pictures for fact- 
finding, pictured experiments, and pictures 
for summary or application. With scarcely 
an exception the pictures are colorful, clear 
and filled with interesting detail. Each 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Edueators 
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Fire-proof buildings beautifully located nein Sesen Park. sivas Dormitories and Haquipment. 
: Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: OCsntral Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. _ 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

















For further information address 














DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Testing at every step. Here the 
metal that goes into Raytheon 
*‘flat’’ high fidelity hearing aid 
tubes is checked for purity 
through a spectrographic 
analysis. 








ita and precise testing at every step 
of the operation is the basis of the strict qual- 
ity standards maintained by Raytheon in the 
manufacture of hearing aid tubes. 


Every single Raytheon hearing aid tube is giv- 
en 46 separate inspections—assuring the pre- 
cision performance and the complete depend- 
ability required by both manufacturer and user. 


Raytheon’s superiority in the development of 
these finely engineered hearing aid tubes grows 
out of the company’s broad and successful ex- 
perience in the manufacture of all types of 
tubes. These new, and now widely accepted 
**flat’? high fidelity hearing aid tubes are the 
latest evidence in support of Raytheon’s claim 
for superiority. 


RAYTHEON. 


COMPANY 





MANUFA 


TURING 


4 e 4 « . 
CACE “ence tt € lechiontcs 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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book is available in a teacher’s edition con- 
taining information and suggestions for 
the presentation of each unit. 


These textbooks should fit very well into 
a program for deaf children. In addition 
to their designed purpose of developing 
scientific facts and abilities, the colorful 
pictures offer excellent material for classes 
in original language and lip reading, and 
for silent reading stories. 

S. C. Buisx 


Together We Learn, by Virginia S. Guthrie, 
Los Angeles. The Voice of American 
Women, April 1946. Single copies, 15c, 
Education Center Building, 220 S.W., 
Adler, Portland 4, Ore. 


The story of John Tracy and how his 
mother, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, trained her 
deaf boy and then, years later, established 
the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles and 
offered the results of her rich experience 
and accumulated knowledge to other moth- 
ers of deaf children. The services of the 
Clinic now include courses for parents, a 
nursery school, a correspondence course 
for parents anywhere, and consultation 
services. 


Help for the Hard of Hearing, by Eleanor 
C. Ronnei, New York City. National Par- 
ent-Teacher, May 1946. Single copies, 
15ce, 600 So. Michigan Mlvd., Chicago 5. 


Basic information about the number of 
hard of hearing children in this country 
and their special needs. Unusually good 
because of eight practical pointers for par- 
ents and teachers, which, if followed, will 
help spell success for boys and girls whose 
hearing is not up to par. An article to 
read at once and be guided by—at once! 





A Report on the Fenestration Operation, by 
Fred W. Kranz, Ph.D. A _ sixteen-page 
pamphlet issued in January 1946 by the 
Sonotone Corporation, , Elmsford, N. Y. 
(No charge.) 


A compilation of information about the 
history of the fenestration operation, classes 
of hearing defects it is designed to benefit, 
who performs it, expected results, and oth- 
er features to be considered. A tabulation 
of reported results from 1937 to 1945 is 
particularly practical. Three pages are de- 
voted to a very carefully compiled bibli- 
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AN’T YOU SEE—I’m wearinga new Zenith 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! 
You don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure ...I admit I used to think it was 
my business if I didn’t choose to wear an 
aid. But when folks stopped trying to 
make me hear because they had to shout 
....1 realized my defective hearing in- 
volved more than just myself. 


So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear 
it as casually as eyeglasses now because 
its Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are 
so inconspicuous. (Even you didn’t no- 
tice it, remember?) And I’m getting out 
among people more... getting on better 
with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith. 
No one will ever have to raise his voice 
to me again. 






om 
one _— 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


If you are hard of hearing—do yourself 
and your friends a favor: Visit your local 
Zenith dispenser for a free demonstration 
of the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


No one will press you to buy. You ad- 
just the Zenith yourself to your own 
hearing needs with the flick of a finger. 
It’s easy as focusing binoculars! See your 
dispenser soon...and mail coupon, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 
Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 


Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH- 


6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 
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Please send me Free literature about the Zenith 


of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 





Address. 
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{ Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address 
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New Streamlined Edition 


MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 





Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading 
of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 


Advance Orders Accepted Now 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 














BETTER 


with the 
New GEM -V-5 


Thirty-four years of hearing aid 
background developed this new, 
smaller size, lighter weight and 
smartly designed for all-around 
performance .. . 


SINGLE UNIT 
All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE Co. 


INC. 


47 W. 34th St. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
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ography, so that any one wishing to make 

an exhaustive study of this form of sur- 

gery may do so. 

The Fenestration Operation for Otosclerosis, 
by George E. Shambaugh, Jr., M.D., Chi- 
cago. Journal of the American Medical 
Association, April 13, 1946. Single copies, 
25e, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
An article dealing with the ultimate per- 

manence of the hearing improvements after 
the fenestration operation. Perfectly nor- 
mal hearing is almost never attained; in 
some cases the improvement is of no prac- 
tical value. In about 5% of the cases, the 
hearing is never improved, is made worse, 
or is even entirely destroyed in the ear 
operated on. The candidate must be pre- 
pared to take the risks of this purely elec: 
tive operation. 

Clinical analysis of the results of 930 
consecutive operations over seven and a 
half years indicates that the formation of 
bone which tends to close the opening is, as 
a rule, no longer active two years after the 


operation. 





The Parents Discuss 
(Continued from page 337) 


Sibley Haycock. It is a must for anyone 
who is interested in good speech for a deaf 
child. I read with genuine regret of Mr. 
Haycock’s death. I have always wanted to 
thank him personally for his contribution 
to speech teaching. Do you know there are 
actually teachers of the deaf who are not 
familiar with his work? Few out here in 
California own copies of his book. 

Someone asked about Isabella, Johnita’s 
pet lamb. She has grown dumber and 
dirtier and is now at large, frequently in 
my garden. I am not a shepherdess at 
heart. 

When Margot, my oldest daughter, was 
at home last summer she did a re-write of 
Huckleberry Finn for Johnita. Some chap- 
ters Johnita could read straight from the 
book. They also did a current events read- 
ing program, too, with a map and flags to 
follow the progress of the work, and this 
kept up interest in gathering information. 

Mrs. R. W., CALIFORNIA 
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For (lear, Comfortable Hearing .... 


HEARING AID CARRIERS 


Wearers of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers are assured of 
clear, comfortable hearing . . . 
always, because 


1. Comfortable 
Hearing 

No cutting or birding is 
possible when Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers are prop- 
erly fitted. The weight of 
the carrier . . . and thus 
the hearing aid . . . is more 
evenly distributed allowing 
complete freedum of move- 


ment. 
WA 2. Clear Hearing 

Corre Carriers are designed 
to help retain as much of 
the original hearing clarity 
of the aid as is scientifically 
possible. The carrier also 
acts as a protective cover- 
ing for the hearing aid; 
keeping it from direct con- 
tact with the body and 
undergarments. Yet, at all 
times, it is kept snugly and 
comfortably in place. 


Write today for information 
on these ana other features of 
Hearing Aid Carriers by 
Corre. They are styled for 
Women. . Men... Boys 
and Girls and are priced for 


Tree ee even the strictest budgets. 
* q 











Clip this coupon NOW for 62 Ree C4 
Free information on Corre Hear- Cy, Map ARP; 
ing Aid Carriers. There is no “460 “SO, ERS 
obligation. Qel, 24 
Plog “Men, ““L 
DEALERS Neg, 80 asl Be, 
There are a few protected areas € Rad tree 


still available to recognized dg, 


hearing aid dealers. Write to- Ca * Te 
day for complete information. x a 








CORRE CARRIERS 


62 E. Madison Chicago 2. Ill 














The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 














M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 
To attack 22'2-volt No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
light Battery for an “A” in a case as 
Illustrated (No Batteries) 


$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 
To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size. 98c 
Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
Users: Pleass sive your dealer’s name & address 
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The Navy’s Program 
(Continued from page 343) 


is particularly useful with the slow group, 
The student talks simultaneously with the 


reader so that he feels, hears, and sees the | 
speech pattern. This is immediately fol.” 


lowed by silent review of the same ma- 
terial spoken by the reader while the 
student watches. He must review every 


sensation he had while talking with the 


operator. In short, motor impulses relat- 
ing to speech are pulled up in response 
to visual cues related to speech. 

As these treatments go on in such a 
way as to make the speaker aware of, and 
responsive to, the rhythm and flow of 
language, talking-together exercises will 
aid if the lesson is organized around a 
central theme. Topics of the day, inei- 
dents around the hospital, sports events, 
and certain other subjects that are sure 
to stimulate interest in the individuals. 
Short frequent class periods provide the 
best learning situation by centering the 
patient’s entire attention upon gaining 
skills to overcome his handicap, making 
rapid progress possible. Classes should 
never last longer than an hour. 

Auditory training is too often dismissed 
in a very casual or haphazard way. We 
have found that it is tremendously im- 
portant to give a great deal of time to 
this phase. In order to use residual hear- 
ing we must condition the patient to am- 
plifying sound to determine what his best 
levels are, we must instruct him in the 
care and use of his hearing aid in various 
situations, and present the foundation of 
an understanding of functional hearing. 
We have found that it takes many hours 
of practice under expert supervision for a 
patient to determine the use of- hearing 
levels so that he may adjust himself to the 
use of amplified sound. 

As in the speech group, we find that 
instruction goes on much faster if we plan 
small groups of not more than ten. These 
persons work together for a period of ap- 
proximately five hours a week. Group in 
struction helps a man to outgrow the nega- 
tive side of deafness. He also learns the 
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Well, son—that’s the idea... not only for 
your Dad but for thousands of others ev- 
erywhere who have a hearing impairment. 
A long time ago a man named Alexander 
Graham Bell, whose father and grand- 
father before him were teachers of the hard 
of hearing, experimented with apparatus 
to help hard-of-hearing children. That ap- 
paratus, in the process of time, became the 
telephone of today. 
ES Right now, in 1946, the engineers of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and the manufac- 
turers of the Bell Telephone, Western Electric, are carrying on the great tradition, per- 
sisting in Bell’s own original aim to help the hard of hearing. 

Behind them is a vast knowledge of sound and hearing. Bell Telephone Laboratories is 
the world’s largest organization devoted exclusively to research and development in all 
phases of electric communication; Western Electric is the nation’s largest producer of com- 
munications and electronic equipment. They can truthfully say, “Hearing is our business.” 

Isn’t it logical for every hard-of-hearing person to take advantage of that knowledge? 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
Certified to teach veterans under G.I. Bilt of Rights 
Mary Pauline Ralli Kathryn A. Ordman 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 8-AUGUST 17 


342 Madison Ave. Private Lessons 

near 43rd St. Practice Classes 

New York 17, N. Y. Normal Courses 
MU 2—6423 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 

475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 

New York Cit Saturdays 9:30-1:00 


y 
iz, Ws Ee LE 2-3427 By ‘appointment 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
: Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound end speech mov ts, comb 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Near 60th Street 








THE ASCERTAINMENT OF DEAFNESS IN 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


By I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing 
35 Cents 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
dples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





P. ©. Box 236 
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common difficulty that all wearers have 
with hearing aids, and he gains a wider 
understanding of hearing disabilities 
through the exchange of ideas with other 
members of the group. He shares a com. 
mon ground in the difficulty he is experi- 
encing and so is encouraged to be ex 
perimental in an attempt to find new means 
of correcting his troubles. The psycho- 
logical part of treatment comes in here, 
for the attitude of the patient when he 
is faced with the prospect of wearing a 
hearing aid follows along something Jike 
this: “I am getting old and the public 
looks upon me with suspicion. I am a 
has-been,” and soon the man_ becomes 
very resentful. Grouping these individuals 
together soon overcomes such antipathies 
and they find it is not difficult to adjust 
and work out a system where they can 
again take a very active part in the things 
around them. 


A Continuing Service 


This, in brief, is a resume of what we do 
for our deaf. It is our intention to see that 
this program is a continuing one, and the 
facilities that we have provided at the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital will serve as 
a pattern for other institutions and serv- 
ices that expect to carry out rehabilitation 
among the hard of hearing. But this is 
not enough. Our job should be to pre 
vent deafness. There is no question but 
what we must do all possible to rehabili- 
tate the man who has suffered a defect, 
but the approach of the Navy in all things 
is along preventive lines. It is my hope 
that medicine as a whole will come to 
look upon every problem in the terms of 
prevention. 


Prevention of Deafness 


The question then arises, how can we 
prevent deafness? I have mentioned the 
fact that in the rehabilitation of the deaf 
we teach the patient how to live. For ex- 
ample, in future employment the deaf man 
should be very sure to avoid conditions 
that might increasé his level of deafness. 
Let me review the causes of deafness as 
we have found them in 2,500 cases. We 
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THIS IS THE “INSIDE” STORY OF 


CHASSIS-SHELL, PRESSURE TESTED MORE THAN 
2000 POUNDS, PROTECTS VITAL PARTS — PRE- 
VENTS PART SHIFTING — NO TOOLS REQUIRED 
TO OPEN CASE — INTERNAL-TYPE CHASSIS 
QUICKLY REMOVED AND REPLACED — ONE 
MINUTE SERVICE ASSURED CONSUMER 


You should know the “inside” story of PARAVOX, how and 
why the plastic internal-type chassis means greater satisfaction 
fo you, as a wearer of a hearing aid. For the first time, and 
available only in PARAVOX, you have the various parts of 
the amplifier skillfully, and efficiently, assembled inside a 
plastic shell. This assures full protection to those parts at all times. 


Since these vital parts are safeguarded, changing or replacing 
one chassis for another in your PARAVOX case doesn't affect 


the efficiency, for casual handling cannot injure any part. 


Furthermore, since the PARAVOX case can be opened, quick- 
ly, easily, no tools being required, no screws to be removed, 
your dealer can provide quick service. As a matter of fact he 
can replace any PARAVOX chassis in less than one minutel 
No sending your aid to the factory, no tedious delays, no 
bother with loaners. PARAVOX wants you to have 


“continuous” hearing! 


(FROM HERE # 


THAT’S ALL -\- ——~= — — THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 
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PARAVOX, the Original, Batteries 
and Transmitter, “All - in - One” 
Vacuum-tube Hearing Aid, now 
available with the new Plastic Chassis. 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, © 2056 East 4th St, ¢ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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June 30th - August 10th. 


Peter Pan's own bridle paths through the pines — Pony ring — Large play fields 


Residences and School building used for Campers. 
child gain his grade level at the correct age leve! of his hearing friends. 


Bus to New York. 


(No child enrolled at camp who attends a school that uses the sign language or finger spelling.) 


PETER PAN 


Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 









A Hearing Camp for Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Brownies—3-6 yrs. Pirates—7-12 yrs. { 
Co-ed * 






Riding is taught by Misses Irene and Rosemary : Cleary 
Swimming — Water Sports — Land Sports and Dancing by Misses Florence and Gene Cleary 


Attendance at summer school helps the deaf 
Inclusive fee, $225. 


Booklet. 2Ist Season. 








CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 
Registered by New York State Education Dept. 














have the chronic progressive types of deaf- 
ness which take in about 20% of all cases: 
we have 15% who have serious nerve in- 
volvements. Then we have a large class 
of about 33% who can trace deafness di- 
rectly to certain disease conditions, as 
well as trauma other than gun fire. It is 
not difficult to state what we should do 
about deafness due to disease. Prevention 
is certainly the answer there. Certain forms 
of progressive deafness due to certain con- 
ditions around the Eustachian tube or naso- 
pharynx can be controlled in some meas- 
ure with forms of treatment that have been 
devised by men of the caliber of Crowe of 
Johns Hopkins. His method of radiation, 
in my opinion, will become an accepted 
part of treatment. Then there have been 
many techniques devised for X-ray treat- 
ments that have given fair results. 

I have already referred to the opera- 
tive procedures that are being used for 
otosclerosis, but what can we do to pre- 
vent deafness that comes from trauma? 
One of the situations that needs very thor- 





ough investigation is the subject of noise. 
Noise means vibration and we all know 
that vibration, carried to certain high lev- 
els, means damage to the ear mechanism. 
It may be said that we cannot prevent 
noise, but I can say to you today, there 
is no reason why research cannot find ~ 
ways and means to control vibration in~ 
such a way that human beings will bey 
protected from it. } 





Research a 
Deafness from disease process can be” 
prevented if we find means of preventing 
the disease, and we should redouble our 
efforts in research along those lines. It 
is the intention of the Navy to continue 
its work in rehabilitation of the hard of 
hearing during peacetime. We have gained 
so much in the knowledge of how to care 
for these cases and how to carry them 
through rehabilitation training that never 
again should we survey from the service @ 
man who has lost his hearing, without 
giving him the weeks of training that we 
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. OME hearing aids are single-unit instru- 
ments scarcely larger than a cigarette 

™ case! These ultra-modern designs were made 

possible by the development of ‘“tEveready” 

*‘Mini-Max” batteries, with space-saving, 


AVE M NEY flat-cell construction! 
_} You'll find it advantageous to use “‘Eve- 


ready” batteries in any type of hearing aid. 
For the same unique construction that 








e ‘ 2 packs high energy into amazingly small 

Whatever type of hearing aid space makes it possible to pack still more 
‘ ‘ energy into larger batteries! 
v- you decide upon, it will pay you to 
n. “ ” : NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
use “Eveready” batteries 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
it Unit of Union Carbide [I[eqfq and Carton Corporation 
e 





e - 

r 

t 

C 
A: Ultra-small hearing aids (new sets with am- CsThese new small ‘‘Eveready”’ batteries can be 

1 plifier and batteries in one unit) are designed used with all existing vacuum-tube instruments 
around this pair of ‘‘Eveready’”’ batteries. The employing separate plug-in batteries. Ask about 

2 #412-E ‘‘B’’ battery at left, smaller than a box them. The 30-volt ‘‘B’’ battery (shown at left) is 
of safety matches, delivers 22% volts. (Similar #430-P and the companion “*A’’ battery (right) 
15- and 30-volt types also available.) ‘‘A’’ bate is #1040-P. The same high “‘B” capacity is 

l tery (#1016-E) matches ‘‘B” battery in size. available in 22% volts. 

E B:For other modern hearing aids of the single- D:Hearing-aid users requiring a heavy-duty 45- 


volt ‘‘B’’ battery obtain exceptionally long life 


unit type (with a battery container fitting into a Me the “EE ‘ay’ $455. P battery (left), The 
‘om the ‘‘Eveready 55- attery (left). 


t Ae also holds the amplifier), RT - a Tae » ae he c 

7220-E “B’’ battery and ‘‘Eveready’’ #103 The registered trade-marks “‘Eveready’’ ‘‘Eveready’’ 2- rig 8 the companion 

t A battery offer excellent life and economy. and "Mint. Max” distinguish products of **A’’ battery. (A 33-volt ‘“‘Eveready’’ ‘‘B’’ bat- 
[5- and 30-volt ‘‘B’’ batteries also available.) National Carbon Company, Inc tery is also available.) 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLOUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
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have found so encouraging and beneficial, 

We have a real problem in the Service 
to devise ways and means for the protec. 
tion of our personnel from the bad effects 
of gun fire, underwater concussion, air and 
solid blasts. I am glad to tell you that 
work is going on along those lines, and 
I am very hopeful of success. The mes- 
sage that I bring to you is one of hope 
and I believe that research is now awak- 
ened. Even though we have gained little 
in the past years in finding reasonable 
methods of treatment for deafness, and 
very little in its prevention, if we pre- 
severe in the lessons that have been learned 
in this war and apply ourselves in re- 
search, we can hold out great hope that 
the number of cases will be tremendously 
decreased in our coming generation. This 
is a duty we have to fulfill and we should 
not fail in it. 


My Complicated Life 
(Continued from page 333) 





issue of which I was very anxious to send 
out, and of “Jack Smith,” a comic strip 
which I had just created to be drawn for 
the paper. When Mr. Sutherland worked 
on and typed the paper, I kept insisting 
that he be careful and told him every 
small, unimportant thing he was supposed 
to do. I was worried about what he was 
doing and was afraid that he would do 
something wrong. Thus, I was thinking too 
much about the paper and never studied 
much. I was not at all enthusiastic about 
learning things. I wasted time all the time. 

That November Mr. Sutherland had a 
plan to take me to Sequoia where there 
are the oldest and tallest trees in the world. 
He probably expected that I would be en- 
thusiastic and interested. However, I don't 
exactly remember whether or not I was 
and how I felt, but I remember when it 
was very cold up there, and when I began 
to feel a little bit ill, I complained, wanting 
to come home. However, I was quite 
thrilled when we drove through a 3000- 
year-old tree. The most exciting event I 
ever remember was a huge brown bear, 
climbing over a fence. I saw it and was 


shocked. I called Mr. Sutherland, pointing 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available .. . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart | 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonanr and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 











each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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to the escaping bear. He rushed to the car 
and brought a revolver with him. I don't 
remember what happened then, but I was 
still seared. Anyway, he was a hero when 
he got the bear back behind the fence, 
although I don’t exactly remember how, 
The bear couldn’t have been tame because 
the hero looked excited, all right. 

We got back home the following Mon. 
day after Thanksgiving, and it seems to 
me I was very glad to be home again. My 
schooling under Mr. Sutherland continued 
until May, 1938, when he got himself a 
job at a movie studio. Although I had 
never studied enough all through those 
wasted months, I missed him. I had liked 
him and had a lot of fun playing polo 
with him. We had been playing at Riviera 
almost every other week-end. 

Speaking of polo, I started playing for 
the first time at Riviera in the last chukker 
of a mixed game on Thanksgiving of 1935. 
I had been stick-and-balling a little on my 
first polo pony, “White Sox,” and _ that 
holiday Father, who had been playing 
since 1932, galloped up to me and told 
me to get out on the field and play. | 
was very much surprised, as it seemed to 
me all of a sudden. I rode nervously onto 
the field and only “trotted” along with the 
players. Finally, about the middle of the 
chukker, I hit a ball two or three times 
for the first time while “walking.” Ob- 
viously, other players waited generously 
and let me “do the job.” I was very much 
excited and felt proud. Afterwards once 
in a while I stick-and-balled with another 
young polo player, Robert Tilden, who 
was six months older than I and becoming 
a very good player. It was not until the 
summer of 1936 that I played again in the 
last one or two chukkers of the mixed 
games. This continued every Saturday, 
almost, until the summer of 1937 when | 
played in more chukkers. It was so just 
when there weren’t enough players for the 
mixed games. I kept playing in these mit 
ed (men and women) games until January, 
1942, when I played my very first real 
game with men at Riviera. However, | 
had played my first full game before, but 
with junior boys and girls. This was a 
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a Comes New Hearing Freedom 
for The heart of any hearing aid is a tiny, delicate crystal. 
ker During the war thousands of these crystals were needed for 
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my have the resistance to high temperatures which the armed 
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Santa Cruz in August, 1939. My first reg 
tournament was played at Riviera in Aug 
ust, 1942. During all those “firsts,” I wa 
thrilled but quite nervous. Polo is oy 
of my favorite sports, although I retire 
in August, 1943, for the duration. 

(To be continued ) 





Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 


(Continued from page 328) 
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and you may substitute any stronger wor 
for ‘diabolic—and you may add a wor 
to it—and you may add another word afte 
it—through the most diabolic circum 
stances these English teachers carried on!” 
(Here Mrs. Ewing’s voice almost broke, 
and in the fraction of time that she looked 
down to regain her composure, the soft 
chimes of the clock in the lobby wer 
heard through the closed doors of th 
Branscome’s East Room. The sound came 
like an echo, like a benediction on each 
bowed head. Not for a long moment did 


there are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 





¢ Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


Office for a demonstration. 














STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 

E giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of mid- 
get receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED ] 





TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 











every guest look up to realize that all other 
eyes were filled, too.)-, 

Applause was thunderous . . . but talk 
was quiet as the members filed slowly out 
of the East Room. 





Visual Hearing 
(Continued from page 326) 
ber that Mr. Bloom emerged from Colum- 
bia, degree in hand, in the teeth of the 
depression. Times were hard for the 
strong and able, and especially discourag: 
ing to the handicapped. Stepping into any 
kind of position was almost an impossi 
bility even for a college graduate. Cor 
vincing employers that the deaf can do a 
good a job as the average worker was hard- 
er then than now. Nevertheless, for two 
years Mr. Bloom did research work i 
electro-chemistry for a professor at Colum 
bia. At this time his father, also deaf, of 
fered to employ him as a salesman ané 
Edgar accepted the job. The father had 
always managed to conduct a_ successful 
small business—supplying jewelers with 
tools—and so he sent his son selling sup: 
plies on the road. Edgar liked it well 
enough to stay at it five years. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE . 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school’ in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 


education.are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. ~ 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 


EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 


quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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Academic 


2253 Main Street 





St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 


CONDUCTS A 
FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


Commercial 





CLASS OF 1945 
The course follows the requirements of the New York State Regents High 
School Curriculum. Extra-curricular activities provide social and cultural 


training. Lip Reading and Speech are stressed. 


Vocational 


“4 


M 





Buffalo 14, New York 








Finally he went to work for the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company in Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. The Blooms’ stay at Bound 
Brook was a happy one but short, because 
they realized about this time that their one- 
year-old daughter Nancy was deaf. The 
problem of locating near a school for 
Nancy compelled Mr. Bloom to give up 
his position. The little family moved to 
New York to be near Junior High School 
47, where they placed Nancy in the de- 
partmentalized nursery school. 

It was at this time that Mr. Bloom be- 
came associated with Bell Telephone, prov- 
ing again that ability can overcome the 
skepticism of employers. Bell Telephone 
once again demonstrated the deep seated 
interest in the deaf that marked its begin- 
ning. The experiment with visible speech 
had been under way for some time. As 
Mr. Bloom expressed it, those working on 
the experiment got wind of the fact that 
a deaf man was working for Bell, and 
from that time on he spent only half a 
day in the Chemical Laboratories. The 


other half was devoted to the experiments 
on visual hearing. 

According to Mr. Ralph Potter, the en- 
gineer in charge of this project, the im- 
mediate purpose of these experiments is to 
help the deaf learn to speak. Ways of set- 
ting up an experimental program for the 
education of the deaf are under considera- 
tion. This will probably mean an experi- 
mental project undertaken by some univer- 
sity with the cooperation of a school for 
the deaf. 

At the convention in June Bell Telephone 
expects to have available two units: one 
a small screen type that will be used for 
the visual hearing part of the demonstra- 
tion, another a large screen that will allow 
the audience to follow the changes in pat- 
tern shape. 

But come and see for yourselves. You 
will see something new in visual educa- 
tion for the deaf, and you will see a chemi- 
cal engineer who has proved that the ability 
to succeed in spite of deafness lies within 
the heart. 











